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Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal Society of London. Vol. 
LXXVIIM, For the Year 1788. Part I, 4t0. 75. Od. 
L. Davis, 


QE of our firft exertions, in confequence, of our efcapé. 

from_a load of unpublifhed articles, fhould be evinced by 
an early attention to national works ; we therefore take up 
with great pleafure the firft part of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions*, not only becaufe it is the work of our own country, 
but becaufe it appears important. 

Art. I, Of the Method of manifefting the Prefence, and af- 
certaining the Quality of fmall Quantities ‘of Natural or 
Artificial Eleétricity. By Mr. Tiberius Cavallo, F. R. S.— 
This is a leSture delivered in purfuance.of the will of the 
late Mr. Baker. Mr. Cavallo gives an account of the infiru- 
ments hitherto employed to render fmall quantities of elece 


tricity fenfible, ‘particularly the ele€trometer, M. Volta’s 


condenfer. of ele&tricity, and Mr. Bennei’s doubler. The laf, 
he obferves, is not gaite accurate in its refults:. for fince all 
bodies have a flight degree of eledtricity above their natural 
fhare, arifing from;the very flow efcape of the Jaft portions of 
the Auid, the inftruament doubles this quantity as well as the 
electricity of the atmofphere. In all his trials he could find 
no way of avoidiag this inconvenience, and he allows the in- 
genuity of the contriyance,. though he thinks it fometimes 
gives' incorre& notions of the quantity and the kind of eiec- 
tricity. The electrical fluid feems to efcape in times greater 
than the inverfe duplicate proportion of the denfities of the 
electricity remaining in the ele&trometer, Every body there- 
fore may be fuppofed not accurately in that ftate which 
would refult from an equable diftribution of the electrical fluid. 
th Cavallo defcribes the beft means of judging of the quan- 
tity of the fluid, either by a good eletrometer, or an inftru- 
ment refembling M. Volta’s condenfer, and concludes with a 
new explanation of the produétion of eleGtricity by friétion, 
which depends: on the opinion that fome eleétricity, above 
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what it would have from an eauable diftribution, remains in 


every body ; and on the principle of the capacity of bodies fo 
holding the ele@rical ftuid, being increafed by the proxintity 
of other bodies in certain circumitances. The particular ex- 
planation we cannot abridge, and, indeed, it does not appear 
fufficiently probable to induce us to tranfcribe it at length. 
Art. If.. The Croonian Leéture on Mofcular Motion. By 
George Fordyce, M. D. F. R. S —This lecture furnifhes no- 
‘thing new : the motion is attributed to the increafe of that at- 
traction which Dr, Fordyce calls the attraction of life, and other 
- phy fiologifts tone or tenfion. Our author fappofes that the nerves 
-are not employed in communicating impreflions, becaufe they are 
défended by the fcar/-fkin, and by mucus : but we think that, in 
this way, he would prove thata body ats where it is not. The 


fenfation evidently fhows that an impreffion is made; and Dr. 


Fordyce, in his inftances, confounds the vis infita of the muf- 


cle with the vis .animalis, or the power by which it neceffasily 


contracts in confequence of its organization, on the application 


‘ of a ftimulus, with that action which is influenced by the mind. 


‘The difcoveries in phyfiology, for a time, our author thinks, 
retarded the progrefs of medicine; but, with due fubmiffion, we 
fufpeé that he miitakes the fource of the good effedts of to- 
pical bleedings -and irritating appiications. 

Art. III. An Account of a Mafs of Native Iron found in 
South America. By Don Michael Rubin de Celis. — This 
memoir, which is in the Spanifh language, is tranflated at the 
end. The obfervation is very curious, and the mafs of iron 
was evidently of volcanic origin. It was found in lat. 27 deg. 
28 min. Kut the following fa& is fill more remarkable, 

¢ Ata little depth in the earth are found ftones of quariz, of 
a beautiful red colour, which the honey-yatherers make afe of as 
flints to light theit fires. ‘They had formerly carried fome of 
them away, on account of their peculiar beauty, being fpotted 
and ftudded as it were with gold. One of thefe, that weighed 
‘about an ounce, came into the hands. of the governor of Sant- 
jago del Eflero, who told me, that he ground ir, and fhewed 
mé more than a drachm of gold that he had extracted from it.” 


Art. IV. Frigorific Experiments on the mechanical Expanfion 
of Air. By Erafmus Darwin, M.D. F.R.S.—Dr. Darwin 
fuppofes that rarefied air, even if the rarefaction occurs after 
previous condenfation, fo that in reality the air at laft is not more. 
rare than that which furrounds it; yet if this rarefaction is fud- 
den, that it has a power of attra¢ting heat from the furrounding 
bodies, while condenfation, by fqueezing out the heat, as may be 
imagined, fets it at liberty ina fenfible form. Thefe pofitions 
are fupperted by the finking of the thermometer in exhaufting the 


reeeiver of an air-pump, and the confequent cloud in the receiver; 
| the 
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the falling of the mercury, and the vifible vapour in difcharging 
the air-gun againft a thermometer, or when it is expofed to a 
ftream of air from the air-veflel of a water- -engine, and by a 
ftream of fnow and ice being produced | from the current of very 
cold expanding air from the fountain of Hierp in ‘an Hungarian 
mine. In this way our author explains the cold on the tops of 
mountains, the variable tempetature of different places, the fre- 
quent correfpondence of heat with the height of the barometer, 
and the fall of rain,’when the barometer, from fome tnknown 
caufe, falls. Perhaps this fingle faét, for we believe it to be a 
Fact, will not admit of fo extenfive an application. But this 
paper is, in many refpeéts, fingularly ingenious. 

Art. V, Some Obfervations on the Heat of Wells and Spring's 
in the Ifland of Jamaica, &c. By John Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. 
—Dr. Hunter fuppofes that the mean heat of every country may 
be afcertained by the heat of the. fprings; and this opinion, fo 
far as it has been examined with proper precautions, appears to 
be well founded. If it be juft, there can be’no central heat, ag 
the French philofophers have formerly fuppofed ; but the uni- 
form heat of the earth muft depend on the ballance between the 
heat of fummer and the cold of winter. For the trial of fpring’s 
Dr. Hunter recommends thofe which have not mich water, fin¢e 
the higher water is affected by the flate of the air. This is true; 
but he is not aware that hot and cold water mix with difficulty, 
when the heat does not rife from below. Even in a pump, nearly 
full, after fome water is drawn up, we have found it of the mean 
heat. In Jamaica, the mean heat, about Kingfton, is nearly 
80°: that of the fprings 7934: higher up the mountains, one 
fpring is fo low as 612: and, in the afcent, they grow propor- 
tionally colder, till they arrive at that degree: The mean heat 
of the fprings at Brighthelmftone is 50; the mean heat of Lon- 
don, from the tables annexed, is about 492, computed by Mr. 
Kirwan at about 52". ‘The heat of the fea in the morning, at 
Brighthelmftone, in the fummier months, was from 58 to 633. 
Its greateft afcertained variation is from 49 to 71. At New- 
York, the fprings are from 54° to 56°. 

Art. VI. A Table of the mean Heat of every Moiith for ten 
Years in London, from 1763 to 1772 inclufively. By William 
Heberdén, M.D. F.R.S. and A.S. 

Art. VIT. On Centripetal Forces. By Edward Waring, M.D. 
F.R.S.—Of this article we can give no adequate idea by an 
abridgement. 

Art. VIII. Experiments on local Heat. By James Six, Efq. 
—In our LXthvol. p.17.we gave an account of Mr. Six’s Expe- 
fiments on local heat. He has now extended them by obferva- 
tions t made nearly through the whole year, and found the greateft 
Bb2 variations 
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Variations were in Oftober and June: In the former month, the 
thermometers differed moft during t the night; in the latter, moit 
fn the day.’ In June, from the 11th to the 15th, and from the 
25th to the 30th, when the vartations were moft confiderable, 
there were evidently two currents of air in oppofite dire&ions, at 
different heights. In general, the nearer the thermometer was 
to the earth, the colder it appeared. In other refpeéts, the 
former obfervations are only confirmed. When different places 
were examined, it appeared, that the mean heat on the fea-fhore 
was equal to that on the cathedral tower, 200 feet above. the fea, 
except during a north-eaft wind, when a little {now fell. The 
comparative trials between the heat of the wells at Dover and 
at Sheernefs,.we do not think convey any very ufeful informa- 
tion; for though they are of different depths refpecting the level 
of the fea, the firft being nearly on that level, and the other 280 
feet below it, yet the machine at Sheernefs difturbs the operations 
ef nature. If there was no ambiguity from this caufe, or from 
the local influence of operations near the fource of the fpririg, the 
deep well at Sheernefs is above 7 degrees warmer than that at 
Dover. The tables, at fome length, are fubjoined, but they 
afford no particular fubje&t of remark. 

Art. IX. Obfervations on the Manner in which Glafs is 
charged with the electric Fluid, and difcharged. “ By Edward 
‘Whitaker Gray, M.D. F.R.S.—The obje&t of Dr. Gray, in 
this paper, is to examine Gi, Franklin’s opinion of the eleétricity 
of glafs, which, he fays, cannot contain more than a certain 
quantity of the electrical fluid; for if more is added on one fide, 
it is abftraéted from the other. ‘This error, as our author con- 
fiders it to be, arifes, in his opinion, from not difcharging the 
jar from the furface on which it ts charged; but the fubjed& is 
by no means elucidated in this fhart paper. 

Art. X. Experiments on the cooling of Water below its freez- 
ing Point. By Charles Blagden, M.D.—Dr. Blagden’s obfer- 
Vations are always important. It was found that mercury was 
often cooled below the freezing point, without congelation ; ands 
in this refpe&t, as we formerly obferved, it agreed with water. 
Our author found that this property in water depended greatly 
on its want of air, and its tranfparency. Turbid water, or water 
filled with air, congealed very foon after it was cooled below 32° ; 
but, when boiled, and the experiment-tried with every precau- 
tion, it bore a diminution of 12 degrees below the freezing point, 
without congealing, though, when congealed, the heat always 
rofe to 32 degrees. Chemical {folutions had not the fame effeét; 
for though they had a lower point of congelation, they would 
bear to be cooled below that point. 


‘ Having 
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¢ Having diffolved, in diffilled water, as mitch common falt 
as lowered its freezing point to 28°, I cooled it to 184 before it 
congealed, Another folutionof the fame falt,whofe freezing point 
was 16°, bore to-be cooled to.g° ; and a ftrowger folution, whofe © 
freezing point was, 13°4, cooled ..t@ 5° before it, thor... A folu- 
tion of nitre, whofe freezing point was 27°, eooled to 16°, that 
is eleven degrees below. its new freezjng point; a folution of fal 
ammoniac, whofe freezing point was 12°, cooled to 3°; and 
one of Rochelle falt, freezing point 27°, fuffered the thermo- 
meter to fihk in it'to 16° befure it froze ; a cooling equal to the 
greateft I evér obtained with ‘the ‘purett ' diftilled water boiled. 
A folution’of green vitriol, whofe freezing point was near 36°, 
cooled below'1g°: and, of faks with an earthy baits, afolution 
of the comiion bitrer purgini¢ falt, whofe freezing point was 
25°, bore to be cooled to 'tg®. Fate : 

‘ Acids, as Ihave’ already hhad-occahen to remark, rather 
augment this quality of being codled below the freezing point. 
A combination of ‘itrous acid with diftilicd water, in fuch pro- 
portions thdt’the new freezing ‘point was ‘between’ 78? and 19°, 
funk down to 6° before it*¢ohgeéaled ; which being fully’ 12 de- 
grees of cooling, is greater thaiy I’ have’ been able’ to produce 


+ 


with pure water. ‘Another ‘mixtute of thé fanie kind, fo ftrong 
as to have its freezing point about 11°, cooled down'to 1°. ' A 
mixture of-vitriolic acid aod. .diflilled water, whofe treezing 
point. was 24°41, cooled to 14° 3. and one with the acid of fal¢ 
having its freezing point at 25°, funk to 16° before it froze, 
It is here to be obierved, that thefe acid mixturcs were rather 
remarkable for the fleadinefs «ith which they bore to be cooled, 
and ‘the little tendency they fhewed to fhoot before they were 
funk much below the freezing point, than for exceeding the 
nuntber of degrees which pure water might be‘cooled. Of the 
alkalies, a folution of tartar, whofe freezing ‘pomt was 25°4, 
cooled to 18° ; and aaother, ‘with the freezihgi point at 15°, 
funk to 8% A folution of cryftallized foday freezing peint 
30°, cooled to 21°; and a folution of mild volatile alkali, treez- 
ing pwint 19°, to 11°. A mixture-of rectified fpirit of wine and 
water, whofe. freezing point was, 12°, cooled to 5°; and an- 
other, with the freezing point at 8°2, 10 2°.” 

There was a great difference.in the eafe with which the expe- 
riment could be conduéted in different folutions ; but, in general, 
the more limpid the folution was,, the greater cold it would bear 
confiftent with its fluidity. The: motion required to make) the 
folution fhoot into cryftals of ice and falt, was.a general thock 
or vibration. A. particular motion had little effect ; a particle of 
ice immediately produced the cryfiallization; every agitation, 
however, in fome degree, affects it. Various.circumftances ne- 
ceflary to the fuccefs of the operation, are recited by Dr. Blag- 
den. The caufe of the congelation is undoubtedly a kind of po- 
lasity, confifting of attraétion and repulfion in the. particles. of 
Bb 3 matter ; 
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matter 5 but: we are not yet ready. to agree with Dr. Blagden in 
the‘opinion publifhed, we believe, ‘firft by Father Bofcovich, and 
afterwards by Mr. Mitchel,'that particles of matter are only cen- 


tres of attrattion and repulfion. If fully and extenfively con- 


fidered, it has undoubtedly great force ; ‘and our author’s em- 
ployment of it is very ingenious. ; | 


‘ To aflitt the conception, I; have here reafoned. upon the par: 
ticles, of water.-as folid, and of a determinate fhape. But it 
feems mott probable, that the particles of matter. in general are 
pothing more than. centres .to..certain attractive and repultive 
powers);.on which hypothefis it may, be underftood,. that if twa 
er more of thefe central points are werought much within the li- 
mits of their refpective attractions and. repulfions, thefe powers 
will, no longer, be equal at equal diftances from their common 
centre. _Nqw fuch a combination of central points may be con- 
fidered as one particle of any paricular matter ; and the unequal 
diflances fromthe common centre at which the, teractions and 
repulfions are equal, will define what may be called the fhape 
of that particle. And if, at equal diftances, the attraction or 
repulfion i ig much greater at onc point than at another, that will 
conftitute a polarity.’ 


We fufpected that the particles interpofed, which diminifhed 
the tranfparency of water, aéted as fo many points of congela- 
tion. This opinion Dr. Blagden oppofes, though he has not 
well fupported his oppofition. Sand and plates of glafs are not 


fo intumately mixed with the water, nor are the particles in fo, 


great number as thofe which render water muddy. But the truth 
feems to be, that this opinion, of the mud affording fo many 
centres as it,contains particles, is inconfiftent with the opinion of 
matter jut detailed, ‘There is’a modification of Father Bof- 
covich’s opinion, with which we are better pleafed, and which 
would not ftand in our author’s way : it is too long to explain, 
but we may juft hint, that it dees not exclude matter, but afcribes 
its effects to an “ztherial fluid furrounding every particle, and 
producing, by its ‘attractive and repulfive. powers, the various 
Operations, and+ particularly influencing their arrangement in 
compofition. 

Art. XI. Experiments and Obfervations relating to the Prin- 
ciple of Acidity, the Compofition of Water, and Phlogifton: By 
Joieph Priefley, LL.D. F.R.S.—Dr. Prieftley aims a danger- 
ous: blow againft the doétrine of the compofition of water. In- 
deed, he converts the propofition, and fuppofes that, inftead of 
water being formed of air, different airs are compofed of-water. 


‘We-have remarked, and often urged, when we perceived it to 
‘be overlooked, ‘that water-is a edmponent part of inflammable 
alr; - Dr. — es it’ is‘equally an ingredient in fixed, 
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in pure, and in phlogifticated air. The great. foundation of ‘his’. 
oppofition to the opinion which began to be the common one, is,’ 
that when the airs that were decompofed were rendered as dry as 

poffible, or were made with little communication with water, the 

moifture produced by their explofion was very inconfiderable :: 
the nitrous acid was difcoverable after it. Our author believes, - 
that pure air is the principle of acidity, and that phlogifton is’ 
equally fo (fit venia verbo) of alkalinity. He fupports too the’ 
falling doétrine of phlogifton, which, as we had” occafion to re-* 
mark, was very hearly conneéted with the compofition of water. 

Art. XII. Some Obfervations os the Irritability of Vegetables) 
By James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S.—In our laft volume,’ 
p- 222. we gave an account of M. des Fontaine’s memoir on the 
irritability of plants. Dr. Smith confirms fome of thefe in-' 
ftances, and adds to them a very fingular one. In the common’ 
barberry, the ftamina are bent back to the petals, and the an- 
thera lies concealed in the concave tips of the petal; but, when 
irritated, the ftamina bends fo as to*sife over the piftil. The 
irritable part is the outfide, where duft would naturally fall, or, 
an infect fix; and no irritation, on any other part, would produce 
the fame effeét. After the irritation, the ftamen returns to its 
former ftate, but is itll gapable of being irritated, and of mov- 
ing to its place, over the pithl. The ftamina of the cactus tung 
are alfo irritable: the rue moves one of its ftamina every day to 
the piftil, and then it returns toits former place. ‘There are plants, 
we well know, endued with the power of a motion feemingly 
fpontaneous ; but this is never conneéted, fo far as has been dif- 
coyered, with irritability in the fame fpecies. Dr. Smith men- 
tions the property in vegetables, refembling that of animals ; 
viz. that their conftitution is capable only of a certain degree of 
action confiftent with health. He obferves, in fupport of it, 
that many plants have died in a winter after flowering, though 
they had borne a greater degree of cold in fome former winters. 
We have known a plant, urged to a very luxuriant bloom, that 
could not make any fhoots aftcrwards, and fupported a half-ex- 
tinguifhed exiftence, till a flight cold in a mild winter deftroyed 
it. The piftils remain very long, as we had formerly occafion 
to obferve, before the accefs of the pollen; and, from this 
caufe, our author ingenioufly explains the long duration of -dou- 
ble flowers, in which, as the organs of generation are obliterated, 
no impregnation can ‘take place. 

Art. XIII. Account of Experiments made by Mr. John 
M<Nab, at Albany Fort, Hudfon’s Bay, relative to the freezin ng 
of Nitrous and’ Vitriolic Acids. By Henry Cavendifh, Ef q- 
F.R.S. and A.S.—In our LXIId volume, p. 353. we examined 
Mr. M‘Nab’s former experiments, with Mr. Cavendifh’s very 
Bb + judicious 
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judicious remarks.. We felt fome’ difficulties, arid’ they were 
obyious to our author, who commiffioned Mr. M‘Nab to repeat 
fome of the former,experiments. The new trials confirm the 
former ones: there is a degree of ftrength at which the acid 
freézes mott eafily, while the ice formed in fpirit of nitre of dif- 
ferent ftrength, is found, on thawing, to be very near tothis ftan- 
dard. The -ftrength of eafieft freezing is 418, (or, in other 
words, it diflolves »%%°; of its weight of marble) and the freez- 
ing point is then’ —-275.. 4) 

Of the vitriolic acid we have had occafion to fay much, not 
only in the LXHd volume, p. 3583 but, in examining. Mr. Keir’s 
paper in the laf volume of ct Tranfaétions, in our LX Vth vo- 
Jume, p. 331; and in the Foreign Intelligence in the fame Num- 
ber, p. 384. We very early pointed out the probability of the 
congelation.beimg owing to fome additional principle in the acid, 
and came very near in our firft conjecture of its nature, which 
was difcovered: by M. Moré. Mr. M‘Nab froze oil of vitriol, 


but the refalts are fo irregular, that fearcely any thing can be 
gained from them. 
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We think it inaccyrate to call 848, which froze with a cold of 
-+ 46, the ftrength of eafieft ficezing, fince it more probably 
depends on nitrous air, which is often found in it of that ftrength, 
and on which its congelation. chiefly depends. If there is a 
ftrencth of, eafieft freezing, independent of impurity, it is that 
which we formerly poinited -out, where the acid is fo much fa- 
turated with water as to attract no more from the air. 

‘The meteorological journal affords nothing very interefting, 
The rain in 1787 was 16.971.—The mean height of the baro- 
meter 29.80. The mean height of the thermometer is put down 
ats1. But the heat of 835, which occurred at two o’clock on 
the oth of Auguft, muft have brought this mean heat too high. 
ft is undoubtedly an error, for at feven in the morning the heat 


was 63, and the thermometer within doors 71: at two 9’clock, 


when the out-dcor thermometer gave this extraordinary degree, 
that within was only 73. In this period too the variation of 
the barometer was only .o7 of an inch; and it was lower. ‘Fhe 
witid was fcarcely altered, and the weather continued fine. The 


«eights of 78, which occur twice in July, are fubje&t to the 
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fame fufpicion. We mention>thefe matters more particularly, 
fince no tolerable confequences can be drawn-from meteorological 
obfervations, unlefs thefe errors are avoided. It mutt have been. 
clearly feen that,’ in thefe: inftances, the fun had affected the 
inftrumnent, and they ought not to-have been employed in de- 
termining the meant heat. We were particularly led, to this ex- 
amination from Dr. Hunter’s paper of the prefent volume, where,, 
as we have faid above, the mean:heat of London is, from that 
of the fprings, placed at 493. The meteorological obfervations,, 
with thefe neceflary correétions, will bring the heat very near the 
fame ftandard. 





The Religion of ‘the Ancient: Greeks illuftrated, by an 1 'uaplablchias 
of their Mythology. Ti ranflatéd: from the! Frénth of M. le 
Clerc de Septchenes. “BVO. Ase ia Boards. . EMiot and Kay. 


Spas tranflator has lef us a little unfairly in the dark re- 
f{peéting the original: of this work, and its ‘author. We 
confefs. ourfelves ignorant both of one and the other; but if, on 
this account, we are, prevented: from examining the merits of the 
work as a.verfion, we fhall at leaft be more impartial refpeéting 
its fubftance.. The language appears to flow freely, with great 
neatnefs and fufficient accuracy: a few wills and falls we have, 
however, obferved to be mifplaced. 

M, de. Septchenes’ great object is to fhow, that the religion of 
the ancient Grceeksis not only rational but juft. Its great foun- 
dationis one wife and benevolent God, diffufing happinefs all 
around, aud: proteéting his.creatures-by difpenfations equally wife 
and benevolent. Among the early Greek authors, this doétrine 
is clearly pointed out ; and, in future ages, its fubitance was not 
forgotten, though the appearances were changed. The mythology 
of the Greeks feemed to multiply deities, though, in reality, thefe 
various gods implied only the peculiar exertions of-the Deity in 
the different operations of nature, as they were beneficial to. man, 
The religion of Greece, M. de Septchenes traces from the Eaft, 
from whence it was.carried to the coafts of Afia, bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and conveyed by the Pheenicians to the Pelafgi, 
where an ingenious, inventive, and poetical race, enlarged its 
limits,, and. multiplied its. objects... The Grecian mythology, 
therefore, confifts of the perfonification of abftra& qualities, of 
the fources.of our chicf benefits; or of different allegorical re- 
prefentations. The early. deities were Vulcan, Minerva, Vetta, 
Hecate, and Nemefis, witch are various modifications of the 
active principle; or, Rhea, Latona, Love, .and Venus, which 
are different reprefentations of the matter which is acted on, un- 
der.every form of which it is fufeeptible. The fables.of Pro- 
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teus and Pan, reprefent the act of creation and formation. Thefe 
ate the gods’of ‘the earlieh xra, who, in a more refined period, 
were forgotten; becaufe their meaning was mifunderftood ; and 
which, at lait, gave way to deities of the fecond clafs, or the per- 
fonification of ‘the divine benefits; as-‘more brilkiant and_intereft- 
ing. In the country, however, where. innovations do. not foon 
reach, they continued to retain-their credit. 

The gods of the fecond order; were Cybele « or Ops,» the 

earth; Uranus; the heavens; Saturn, the image of time; Ju- 
piter, Pluto, Neptune, Dionyfus, Hercules, Apollo, Efculapius, 
and Priapus, which are different emblems of the {un and of. the 
feafons ; Io,-Juno, Diana, and Lucina,-which reprefent the moon; 
and Mercury, -jvlijch js.an.emblem of.the horizon... There were 
different emblems to reprefent the planets ; while the Mufes and 
the. Fates were fuppofed to prefide over the harmony of the 
fpheres, and their revolutions. In this part of our author’s work 
theré is much. ingenuity, with little novelty; juft and probable 
conjectures are mixed occafionally with groundlefs fancy, and 
fometimes with inconfiftency. The explanation of the zodiac, 
for which the author is indebted to M. Dupuis, is very inge- 
nious. 

The Gods of the third order are more nearly related to men, | 
and are perfonified from events with which we are more or lefs 
intimately connected. "The Giants fhow us the deftru&ion and 
renovation of the world, which our author fuppofes, from the 
concurrence of hiftorical ‘Tecords; was once effected by fire rather 
than by water; for the deluge was, he thinks, partial. Prome- 
theus typifies the firft evolution of human reafon; the introduc- 
tion of evil is reprefented by Pandora ; while the crime of Tan- 
talus is punifhed in his moft diftant potterity. The Cyclops, 
Telchines, Curetes, Corybantes, Daétyli, and Cabiri, devote 
themfelves to the manufacture of metals; and our author explains 
the golden, the filver, the brazen, and the iron age, by the com- 

ative eafe with which thefe metals are worked, and the gradual 
progrels of metallurgy. This very improbable and incoherent 
yftem, may be at ortte anfwered, by obferving, that we fhould 
have a, capper age before the brazen one, as brafs is made from 
copper, and the latter is as eafily worked as gold, and more ge- 
nerally found, Ceres and Bacchus, of this clafs,:are well un- 
derftood ; and Proferpine is fuppofed, as ufual, to be emblematic 
of the operations of hufbandry. Hermes is a type of every in- 
vention and difcovery ; but we cannot. interpret the 36525 rolls 
to be feen near his ftatue, into the exaét period of the year, viz. 


365. -255 unlefs it be proved that the #gyptians under ftood ce 


cimals. 





a were the popular deities, ‘but there was Goineencaag more 
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fecret. and more facred, in. thofe, hidden truths which have been 
ftyled. myferies. Our anthor, accufes Warberton of the {pirit 
of fyitem,when he confiders'them as unygiling the delufons of 
the. popular worfhip;. and explaining the zeal nature ,of their 
deities, whom he fuppofes to .have, been amen reverenced for 
benefits received, or for‘waluable qualities..»/Mi de: Septchenes, 
equally in the fpirit of fyftem, explains ‘the *myfteries as: if. he 
had been one of the initiated. He tells us, perhaps with juttice, 
for fo far he has fome authority," that they werd defi¢ned' to pret 
ferve' the knowlege of the fupreme Being, ‘ and’ to explain" the 
perfonification of his different attributes. He adds, “with Yefs 
reaion, that they inculcated the doégtrine of a proyidénce, of the 
immortality of the foul, future’ rewards and punifhments, the 
eftablifhment of civil fociety, and the invention of arts. © T all 
thefe important truths they are fuppoied to haye added the fove 
of juftice, humanity, and all the patriotic virtues. Our author 
then fpeaks of the ceremonies of initiation, and agrees with 
Dr. W acbardin 3 in a very exceptionable opinion, that the fourth 
book of the Aineid is defigned to reprefent the facred myfteries, 
and the ceremonies which ufed to attend their celebration. “We 
fhall fele&t a part of our author’s defcription of the initiation. 


‘ When the preparatory ceremonies were concluded, the trials 
began, which in many places were dreadful, -and often danger- 
ous; but in general they were confined to fimple fhews and re- 

refentations, calculated however to produce 4 very great effet. 
Continual alternations of light and arknefs, claps of, thunder, 
fantoms, hideous fpectres, and dreadful cries in the m'dft of the 
filence of night, itruck the initiated with borror, and froze his 
blood. After having been divefted of his garments, he was girt 
with the fkin of a fawn, to fhew thar he ought now to be (epa- 
rated from eyery thing profane... As the myiteries were an em- 
blem of death, or a fort of regeneration, it was neceflary that he 
fhould appear to be refufcitated, as an emblem of new life. He 
was prefented with a crown, «hich he trod under foot, and as 
foon as the {word was held over his head, he feigned to fall down 
dead, then feemed again to return to life. Commodus, affifting 
one day at the my fteries of Mithras, was not fatisfied with this 
counterfeited death, he was wicked enough to featt his eyes with 
the fight of a real murder. Afrer thefe different cere monies, the 
candidate received the diftinguifhing robe, which he ever aiter- 
wards wore as an honourable badge. 

‘ In this condition he waited till he, received permiffion to en- 
terthe temple. Now, fays Claudian, I fee the facved walls 
begin to fhake; and vivid light, flafhing from the lofty roof, 
announces the approach of the god: already fram the. depths of 
the earth is heard the tremendous voice, and the temple revers 
berates the awful found.” At lait the portals open ; at a di- 
ftance appears a ftatue, magnificently adorned, and refplendent 
with 
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with light, which is meant to fj nify univerfal nature. Now 
the happy. candidate is furrounded’ only with the moft agrecable 
objects. He ‘finds himfelf tranfported ind meads enamelled 
with flowers’; ‘he ‘htars on all fides-a:-celeflial harmony =. and 
when he begins tewvicw the horrid image of Tartarus, the fcene 
is ‘immediately changedy’ and the enchanting fields of Etyfium 
oper upon his fight... ‘The fudden tranfition from. the realms of 
darknefs to thatdelightful abode, forms an admirable contrait ia 
that part of the Aineid where the poet opens to his, hero the prof- 
pes of thofe blifsful maofions. . That defcription is made with 
4o,much art,, it, is full of fuch mafterly ftrokes of genius, thar 
though we were ever fo little fepfible to harmony, we may in 
fome meafure conceive from it the various impreffions which 
‘would agitate the foul of the {fpe@ator in thefe myfteties.”” 

vw, The moft celebrated myfteries were the Eleufinian, though 
there were various others, perhaps of a fimilar kind, and of lefs 
importance. ‘Jnitiation was a folemn, facred, and indifpenfible 
duty. It covered the fins of the wicked ; its neglect or its vio- 
fation were {uppofed-to call down the vengeance of heaven, and 


‘to,merit the punifhment of men. . But, wien we hear of the fa- 


cred, the inviolable, and unviolated oath, we wonder a little at 
our author’s very particular and circumftantial information. 

The other religious inftitutions of the Greeks were the various 
feftivals, the different oracles, the Sybils, Auguries; &c. In 
this part, Mz‘de Septchenes difcovers much knowlege of anti- 
quity,, very*little, if at all, tintured with the fpirit of fyftem. 
The ladieg’are not, however, greatly obliged to him for the rea- 
fons whyPh he affigns for their bemg appointed prieftefles of the 
oracleé. RP 

‘Fhe laft chapter contains reflections. on the influence of religion 
among the Greeks, and its conn¢étion with legiflation, political 
wrder, morals, and the national charaéter. In each of thefe 
pomts, the conneétion was intimate; but it was rather between 
them and the myfterious doctrines of the initiated, than the po- 
pular fyftem of numerous ‘gods, 

M. de Septchenes afterwards adds a fhort account of the moft 
refpeétable authors who have treated on this fubject; and, in his 
review of their different works, M. Bailly and our countryman 
Mr. Bryant are not received with any favour: he confiders them 
as viftonaries of the firft rank. Perhaps fome future author may 
point out M. de Septchenes’ errors with equal freedom, for he 


4s not invulnerable; yet, on the whole, this volume is in many 


refpects ingenious, and frequently jut. 
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Vimonda : a Tragedy. By dA. M‘Donald. 8v0 15, 6d. 


Murray. 


W E would not cénfuré feverely, nor condemn as inexcufably 
* improbable, dramatic performances, becaufe they are 
contrary 
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contrary to the common. ‘occurrences of life ; ; great allowance 
muft be. madé for compofitiohs of this kind, _ Dramatic. Pf Or 
babilicy has a very: extenfive range; “but, extenfive. as it is, the 
bounds which fhould circumf{cribe it have been mot wantonly 
leapt over by moft of our ‘modern writers.: :: Vimonda i ‘is by, no 
means an exception.» ‘That an old baron \ 0, had been griev. 
oufly wounded in returning to his caftle by ‘Daght,. and réttored 
to life in a wonderful manner, fhould Tyfpedt fome of his family, 
and with to find out’ who they were, 18 natural ; but, that.he 
fhould, therefore make ‘his noétarnal ‘vifitations. as a ghoft, .was 
likely to anfwer no purpofe that we can fee,--but, as Bayes fays, 
‘ to elevate and furprize;’ for it appears he had ne confidential 
friend in the houfe, no trufty Abigail to hide him, like Fan, 
tom, in her clofet, or behind the old: wainkcotting.. Nod; his 
fole intent, as he tells his daughter’ $ confidante, who.alone, an 
extraordinary circumftance, had courage tO meet ane queftion 
the fuppofed {pirit, was, - 
‘ at fome fit n jnoment 
To ftart among them :. then furprife and. terror 
The guilty Zall betray.’ 


The fervants are driven before the apparition, like a flock of 
wild geefe, into the prefence of Vimonda,,who enquires of 
them, 

‘ Was all fecure? for this perchance may be 
Some artful cheat.’ 


For one, juft before defcribed as overwhelm’d wit error, to 
exprefs fuch a fufpicion, is certainly not char. Berit, She 
receives the following anfwer. 
‘ ETmpoffible, my Lady. 
The iron-gate was bolted firm as rock, 
The draw- bridge up, and the portcullis down, 
The moat brimful ;—fure no corporeal form 
Could work its way through fuch impediments.’ 
The reader may with to know how this circumftance was 
managed. Rothfay thes informs us, 


‘ Nightly I walk my melancholy rounds 
About the caftle: or by a dark paflaye, 
Under the moat, unknown to all but me, 
Securely enter.’ 








All this exceeds, in our opinion, the bounds of dramatic 
probability 5 but much: more incredible is it, that Dundore, 
who was the real affafin, who had the fame,opportunity as the 
fervants, after whom he immediately. enters, to be convinced of 
Rothfay’s appearance, inftead of difcoyering any terror or appre- 
henfion, which furely-he muft havefelt, whether he fappofed itto 
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be the baron or his ghott, thould make ufe of that very circum 
ftance to chiarge an innocent man with his death, to attribute 
the awful vifitation to paves in order to point out the mur- 


| derer. 


That.a lady refeued by 4 young ‘waérior from ebiinint. fhould 
fall in love with lim, fiould for a long time attend him as 
2 page, and aftérwards. on finding that he loved. another, 
poffefs fo refined’‘an ‘attacliment. for him, as to endeavour to 
promote his union with her, are'circamfances romantic indeed , 
but fufficiently probable, if conduéted ivith addrefs, for drama- 
tic compofition. Yet, when Rothfay charges Melvillé as having 
Been one of his aff fins, though fhe could prove the contrary, 
and had totd him indeed’ long before what was fufficient to ob- 
viate all fafpicion, had not his incredulity been neceflary fof 
carrying ott the plot, fhe mefely in 4 vague manner afferts his 
hmocence ; and when Rothfay begins to exprefs fome doubt 
upon the octafi 6n, and wifhes te enquire more about it— 

* Alfreda tell me ?? 

She leaves him abruptly, with a 

‘ No—P’Il tell thee nothing!’ aor | 
Surely fuch condett is § paffing ftrange.’ Melville’s is much of 
the fame kind, who being preffed by his miftrefs to fwear that 
he was not guilty of Rothfay’s death, contents himfelf with 
exprefling a furprife at her * daring to think him falfe.’ He 
never condefcends to vindicate his innocence; and only ex- 
preffes a with to meet his accufer, Dundore, the next morning in 
fingle combat. Dundore, though the challenger, is not very 
fond of that mode of decifion; he therefore goés to Melville, 
who appears lamenting his fate at the tomb ereéted by Vimonda 
to the memory of Rothfay, and tells him, with bitter taunts, that 
his miftrefs had fent him ‘ a cordial, a fmall love-token to 
compofe his fears ;’ in fhort, a bowl of poifon, as he was unfit 

* To féek in arms an honourable death. 

The geod Melville is juft going to drink it, but recollects 
that Dundore was ‘a villain, and a detefted liar.’ He obliges 
him to take Rothfay’ s {word, which was placed on the monu- 
ment, fights with, and kills him. The fword of Rothfay, 
which Dundore had produced as an evidence of Melville’s guilt, 
proving the caufe of his own death, is a good dramatic inci- 
dent, and might have been pointed out with effet by Melville, 
Rothfay, or fome other charafter in the drama. Melville, 
€onvinced as he was of the falfhood of Dundore, yet drinks 
the poifon—How ftrangely unnatural! After all, it proves to be 
no poifon; but, on the fuppofition of its being fo, Vimonda 
runs mad, a common diforder of late among ‘the tragedy-he- 
roines, and dies upon the fpot. 


Many 
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Many inconfiftencies and improbabilitiesysbefides. thofe: we 
“have noted, might be pointed out3yand thera iare mot wan thig 
circumftances to palliate thefe defedts:. The events are:fup- 
pofed to have takenoplace inuthe days) of kbiwalry x \aiword 
_ with which wevconftantly Sabie the.idea of. fomething wild 
and extravagant.» Astamenfober splot would appear Anatiget 
to the nature of thentimes;: andothes excentricvheroes of the 
middle ages; we hadalmott faid, that unlefs fomething romantic 
and marvellous was attributed tofuch characters, propriety would 
be violated. We muft -acknowlege:\that:the romantic, both 
in the narrative part aswell as the aétion; is. here carried'too far, 
and fometimes borders on abfurdity., Much addrefs, however, is 
fhewn inthe conduétof particalar fcenes. The diétion is neither 
too turgid, nor tootame, but in general extremely: well adapted 
to the drama. Two f{peeches of Melville’s atthe openinp» of 
the play will give a favourable idea of it. . In‘the fecond> an 
- image is taken from Offian, and not unhappily: introduced, 

though the author owes but little to preceding writers. Vimonda 
having erected a monument in a foreft, decorated with arms 
and fepulchral figures, in memory of her father, the lover thus 
diffuades her from indulging unneceflary grief. 


‘ My lov’d Vimonda, Nature, kind and free, © 
Pours on her various children endlefs bleffings, 
And calls us daily to admire and thank her. 
Now are her vernal energies at work, 

Unfeen by us, but in their fweet effect. 

She paints,the rofe-bud, and fhe paints thy cheek 
With tints from heaven. Tis at her word yon woods 
Put on their verdure and exhale their fragrance ; 
Woile all their airy tenants fluttering round, 
Enjoy the genial fun and wanton gale. 

Is this a feafon for black melancholy ? 

While life glows round us, fhall we peevithly 
Mufe over fad memorials of the dead ?? 


‘ Buried in filent duft thy father fleeps. 
The turf blooms over him; the daify there, 
And fweeteft vi’let, nod their gentle heads : 
The lambkin and the bounding fawn pafs by, 
Sportive, and heedlefs of the mighty dead. 
Ev’n thou, if chance convey’d thee to the place, 
Would’ft trip as gaily over Rothfay’s bones, 
As when to ftrains of joy thy airy feet 
Fly thro’ the wheeling dance, If.fweet oblivion 
Envelope with a flow’ry mantle thus 
The hero’s real grave, why here condemn 
A guiltlefs {pot of earth to bear a load 
Of thapes lugubrous, ‘of heart-chilling emblems, 
And ‘< the hated haunt of gloom and horror ?’ 
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The Hapndsy ‘phe Ancients. ‘In two Volumes. By Adan 
aa : Dickfan, AM. ‘Concluded, fram p.. 102.) 


op HE fecond volume of. this pleating work is not lef intereft- 
~* Gng than the ‘former one; ‘and, if ic: be foppofed that our 
“account of thefé volumes:is'tod-extenfive, we may ailege, that 
the number of curious faéts to be related; and the doubtful ones 
“to be examined; would, witliont great impropriety, dead us to 
‘fiill longer details, if they were admifiible. Much of the Roman 
hufbandry is loft, and what remains is by no means clearly un- 
 derftood ; but we may perhaps. difcover practices which we might 
facce(sfully 3 imitate, or attempts to remove’ difficulties which 
“would, in different circumftances, fharpen our Own invention. 
"The feafons of fowing, and the manner of. proportioning feed 
tothe kind of land, affords many curious obfervations. The 
Romans fowed wheat in the autumn, or before the winter folftice; 
‘and we continued to follow them, till thé’improved methods of 
avoiding fallows, led us fometimes tothe fpring. Different grains the 
Sommais fowed in the f{pring, and never omitted this neceflary ope- 
‘ration ‘till the beginning of fummer, as we fometimes do. The 
drought of Italy prevented it. Our author’s compilation from 
different authors, is apparently exa@t. The meaning of arife 
is, we think, correétly rendered by the term of ears, in oppofition 
to chaff (Georg. 1. 221.) We are not certain that our author 
is equally juft in his metaphorical explanation of Virgil’s Nudus — 
Ara, fere Nudus. It was the time of fevere labour, and the 
autumnal equinox was a period of great heat: Pliny tells us, that 
when news of the dictatorfhip was brought to Cincinnatus, he 
was ploughing eked, and his mouth was yet full of duft. He- 
fiod, from whom our poet borrowed much, exprefsly direéts the 
hufbandman, 





Toprdy omtignw, yysvav dO: Bowres 
Tovor 0” ayciobas. 


The attention of the Roman hufbandman to the different foils, 
in order to adapt to each the different quantities .of feed, was 
very minute, and is corretly detailed. In the paffage of Co- 
lumella, where, he direéts the farmer.to fow one-fifth part more 
of feed jn a field planted with trees, than in one that»is free and 
open, our author. propofes, with much reafon, to read one-fifth 
lefs.- Yet Columella dire&s, in another place, that a ftiff wet 
foil -fhould have: more feed than a free dry foil; and we may con- 
clude, that the plantations would prevent free ventilation. This 
argument is of fome weight, when the change is fo confiderable 
and arbitrary, as amplius into minus. 
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The choice of feed was an obje&t of fome importance, We 
can underftand why thé heavieft was adopted, and the foundation 
of the diftin@tion: in fome of the modes of determining it we 
differ, however, from Mr. Dickfon ; but it‘is not eafy to explain 
the reafor-why the corn ‘was’ preferred which had the fame red 
colour onthe infide as‘ onthe outfidev” ‘The germinating virtue, 
with proper care, might ‘undoubtedly’ be preferved more than 
twice feven: years. We fhall fele& the manner in which the 
Egyptians chofe their feed. ‘Mr. Dickfon always ufes the word 
6 choofed > ~ Abi Bihine bing 2 ze ' 
“© The Greeks, (ays he} affert, that the Egyptians tricd ia 
this ‘manner, which of the kinds of feeds they intended to fow 
would*have an increafe.”’ In the month of June, they prepared 
a bed in a mort and wellfed uced foil, and having made divifions 
in it; they fowed in-thefe afl the feeds of the different kinds of 
corn and:pulfe. Afterwards, at the rifing ofthedog: far, which, 
among. the ‘Romans, isreckoued to be on the-rgth of July, 
they examined what: feeds the sifing: ftar. confumed, and what 
were prefenved fafe; they rejected thofe kinds that were con- 
fumed, and provided for their feed the kinds that were preferveds 
being perfuaded, that this, fcorching, ftar, by the deftruction or 
fafety: of the feeds in the ground at that feafon,/difcovered 
which kinds next year would be hurt, and which. would produce 
a good crop.” ar | rly 
The manner of deftroying weeds among the. Romans, is: cu- 
rious, bat not well underftood. .Mr. Tull contended that the 
farritio was harrowing ; but our author differs from him, and 
we think, yery,jully. We have no doubt, from comparing the 
different paflages, but that it was. hand-hoeing. The time and 
manner of performing this operation is taken from Columella. 
The plowing in again fome.kinds of grain, as the panic and mil- 
let, juft as.it came above ground, was firft difcovered by the 
Salafli, who invaded Italy, and endeavoured to deftroy the crop 
by. this means. Pafturing the corn, when growing too luxuriant, 
and thinning it by the help of a comb, are mentioned both by 
Virgil and Pliny, Watering the ground to deftroy the weeds is 
alfo mentioned by the laft naturalift, Our author compares the 
expence of thefe operofe methods, and thinks, on the whole, 
they, guft have been, and, in the prefent circumftances, may ftill 
be advantageous, . 3 
The chapter on the crops raifed by'the ancients, of the price 
of corn, and the value of the rents of lands, is-very interefting. 
In the time.of Columella, the returns of corn were, it is faid, 
not more thapfour-foldg;and this mu:imply either an impo- 
verifhed {gil, ora vety earelefs:management.. The price of corn 
was not, however, fo highas the. ftandard «price ‘at prefent: 
Vor. LXVI. Nov. 1788. Ce thefe 
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thefe two facts would, we think, have fufficiently fhown: that 
the. Romans, mui. have fubfifted. on. the-harvetts.of .other nations, 
if we had not.more} certain proofs. of, the fac from the effects 
of the ravages ofthe. pyrates. , .. Ouy.author: folves the. difficulty 
by obferving, that the; Juxury.of Rome :.confijted .rather in rare 
birds, aud. far-fetched: delicacies, than, in an,extraordinary con- 
fumption. of the, food. which: they :poffeffed ;. that horfes,.. which 
confume. fo great.a proportion:of grafs and of .grain,.. were very 
few,, for oh labour. was. chiefly, performed; with oxen, -..‘Phis .is 
very true; but the number of people mutt ftill have been fed,.and 
this. number was topo great to. admit of fo {mall a, price, when 
agriculture, or the fertility of Italy, .was.at a'very low ebb. In 
the'time of Varro, the returns were fifteen. for.one; and the zents 
were greater in the proportion of fourteen, to three, if com- 
pared with the period of Columella. ;When;.in confequence of 
this enquiry, our.author examines the riches of:Rome,.and-fhows 
that the Romans.were richer than any. modern nation, ‘he-is.fuf- 
ficiently correét; but he.is not fo with siGideaniie relative riches 
of the Roman citizens. One-confideration will fhortly elucidate 
this fubject : the relative riches are to be eftimated by the diftri- 
bution. of property; but the Roman property was partly. efti- 
mated by the value of the flaves ; fo that, unlefs 2 proper diftinc- 
tion be made, this claft is a part of the property, while it ought 
to influence the fubdivifion of property : one hundred million, for 
inftante, i is to’ be divided beneodn: one hundred thoufand:; this 
gives’one thoufand to each,. but if, of the-one hundred million, ten 
million be the value of ten thoufand flaves, ninety millions-are to 
be.diftributed among one hundred million, added to ten waas, 
which: will confiderably reduce-the proportion. 696) % | 
, What the grain’ is, which was called by the Roman mahate 
fae; has been greatly difputed. -Mr. Dickfon hay not wholly 
exhanfted the fabjes 3 in his very long note. ‘The triticiifi and 
far-are pretty certainly both occafionalty bearded ; yet; perhaps, 
the ‘outline may be allowed, and the’ triticiim is mof commonly 
withoth beara, ‘the far moft frequently With thefe ariftz.. Far 
is pretty certainly the modern fpelt, the zea of the Greeks. It 
ts the zea dicoccus of Mathiolus, and the ; zea of Galen. It: ie 
probably. the other kind of zea, the monopoccus,’ which :Pliny 
alludes :to, lib. xviii. cap..-8. where he fays, ‘Qui: zea utudtur 
non habent far. In fupport of this opinion, we may allépe® the 
authority of Dionyfius Halicarnaffus, where he fays; what the 
Greeks: call »zea, the Romans call ‘far. ~Vitgil’ ufés the term. 
sobuftaque Farra’(Georg.’ i. 219.) which is ‘fupported’ by the 
defcription of zea, in’ Pheophvatfus (Hit: Pl. 953. Ed. Conftant.) 
sOf all the graffes refembling wheat’ and bariey, he obferves, 
wrauponsten no panera ey ntese. He adds’ the re 
caufe 














reads, very thick: Afttepiadés remarks on a plage of Galen, fib. 
ix. cap. 4. Dapus, s'xadbor Cea: Phe qualitied of tian Galen 
and of the far in Roman authors are the fame it was a crude, 
heavy, indigeftible food? In general, thefe 3s" ‘mitch confufion 
in-the Greek atithors in the ‘ufe‘of thé térm 262, ‘wilefswe keep 
in mind the diftinction’ of’ the “fpeciés ‘noted Above. !We' fifpedt 
alfo, that there are {ome other fpeties whith’ had ‘the famé namé, 
for thefe two'are'hot fafficient to explaih ‘dll the paffages which 
now: lie before us from Galen; ZEtiv’, and’ HeYodotas.  Tn'‘md- 
deri Hanynage, the far isthe tfiticim {pelt (Lin. Sp. Pl: 1272); 
but ‘has’no’Enpiith naméy’ as‘ it does not grdwW'in England.” “Mrz 
Dictefon gives a very ‘particular account’ of ‘the ‘ancient méthods. 
of caltevatifig the tritici, “the far, atidthe fordeums © 
The next objeQ of Mr. Dickfon’s attention’ is the céittare of 
the legumina,’ and’ particalarly of the’ fabay’ which,’ it is'prob- 
able; was our prefent bean ! we can find ‘no €videiice for ‘a differ= 
ent opinion, though, i “our {mall eoiition bean, which’ tones 






neafeft to the anciént defeription, fome [itdé variety may ‘fill 
obferved. “ ‘The Cultuté of this ufeful ve getabie is particul 
defcribed ;-but wethalPfele&t, without 2° cornthent; ‘bur atithor’s 
remarks on the opinions of the Roman fariiers "rélating ‘to the 
inflitence ‘of the mootii’ eT 

* Though we aré not fenfidle of the heat of the moon, etit 
is probable that it 3s in proportion to her light, and aaa hace 
- fome’ ihflaence fn'vepetation. °° That the corn in autumh is ri- 
penéd by the fiill"modn,* is afferted by many’ farmers ;"and if 
this istrue, we mag eafily believe, ‘that, id the fame fthadon,; 
the has an influence wpen the feed that is{fown, ‘and makes it 
{pring fooners' ‘We may therefore conclade; thatthe diré@ions 
which the Roman qultic writers give about fowing at particealat 
times. of the moon,.do,not proceed. entirely; from fupertitions 

© The other operations which thefe. waiters fay. ought tobe 
régulated by the motions. of the moon, may..perhaps have.as 
little concern with fuperftition as thefe mentioned, Kor wha 
we know, thé moon may have greater influence in vegetation 
thar is commonly. fuppofed. The influence that the has upon 
thé fed} incaufing-the tides, “is acknowléged almoft by all that 
até ‘aciyoainted with thefe-things. Tf the printiples are jut; by 
which the moon’s infiuence:upon:- the tides i8"accounted fdr, fhe 
muft have: a fimilaranfluence upon the airj;°which is a fluidas 
wel} as. water ;,,and sh.infuence muft-bevgreater or lefy;2ae- 
cording to, her fityations '/The, greater influence:that: the:has 
vpon the air, at.the fall and.change, is,often, difcovercd.ia 


ftorms, which are commonly mof violent,at thefe times,;thie- 


greater influence is found likewife in fome .cafes, to affect the 
animal ftrufture; and that it may have a, much greater. effect 
in vegetation, is hot impoflibleé. “The Roman firmers’ theres 
eer Cc 2 fore, 
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becaufe its roots are larbe, its ftalk large, und, as One manufeript 
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fore, in the regard which they paid to the fituation of the moor 
in, fome of theur.eperations, .may. haye,. for what we know, act- 
éd agreeably to rules eflablithed by his experience and ‘obfer- 
mggvarion. wagered rete 


wathe en fabjed isthe sole of, plants, fown, for: green fe 
um, Grecum,,vicia, cicera, ervum,. ar- 
bn “the ln thefe different. kinds. of -leffer, bo a wy is 
defcribed. from the be authors. . They, wese fometimes ploughed 
in PAGE to cuich the foil... Mr. Dickfon then, proceeds t the 
, and. he would. have done well to have told us what. it 
nas ee is the lucernes, an artificial grafs of the kindof trefoil, 
and, we fufpeét,a fpecies of the medicago..of Linnzus: at .Jeatts 
fome kinds of the medica are to. be arranged under this. genns. 
It was a very valuable grafs, both as nogurifhment, and ag/a re- 
medy i in the difeafes of cattle, from which it probably, derived 
its ai tee is. oa by an ancient author;, that a jugerum, 
about thre an Englifh acre, will feed three horles for 
4. whoie. sig This. opinion is, controverted in the ‘ Effays:on 
Hufbandry,’ but, {upported by our..author, from.the luxuriance 
and. ious properties. afcertained of. the lucerne in thefe days. 
We.have:reafon, however, to believe, :that. the ancient mntiens ia 
not entirely: our prefent lucerne. 

‘The fapa'and napus-are turnips, varied probably by the-differ- 
ence of foil. ' We find the Roman writers complain of the fly, 
whith ° “Wwe have ‘been’ lately told is,’ in reality, a fnail. Colu- 

ella orders the feeds to be fleeped j in. water with foot in it; * And 
Palla adius, to fprinkle foot or duit (for, fo. we tranflate {pargimus) 
aver the. ‘plants. If-we_ find thefe two) precautions joined in a 
new. receipt for this :purpole, it will be obvious. that. the author 
has.a fupport from ausiquity, bly from experience. If the 
fixi preys on thefeed-leaves only, this lixivium may be effeétual ; 
but on: this fubjeftthere is much ¢ontradictory information. ‘Out 
author! prefers: the'turnip:with the oblong rather than the round 
¢op3" as the ‘latter ‘holds the rain, which‘ contributes to injure! the 
r6at';' and he ‘obferves, from Colnmtétta, that turnips were ufed 
fer his’ tine, th Gaul, ‘as a winter fodder. 

: “The hext fabjee i is the culture of ax or lint, which rent Ro. 
man: farmers. were not fond of, ,becaufe it impoverithed ‘the 
ground; and, fromy ‘this diflike, the. conquerors of the world 
Ignew not the. comforts of linen. It was chiefly ufed for fails.and 

copdage. Wallows:were greatly attended to by the ancients, and, 
from their particular’ management, the willow-beds were much 
more productive than’ in our times,” They “i not on ufed 
for ‘baikets, bit for tying the vin ene ‘fo that they were.of great 
/ importance i in the Roman fyftem’ 0 ficulture. Meadows and 
paiturage were ftill’ of more confequente, and grazing was con- 
| fidered 
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fidered as the moft profitable and advantageous employment. 

By what part of hufbandry, was M. Cato afked, will a man 
molt quickly become'rich? ‘By grazing well.—By whatpattmay a 
man make his income tolerable? By grazing cattle, he anfwered, 
indifferently well. In thefe anfWers he feenis to mean the ‘matt 
“certain profit; for, in another part, he puts the vineyard; the 
‘willow-bed, the well-watered garden, and the olive grove; ina 
higher rank. ‘The management of meadows, and the methods of 
thaking hay, are very properly defcribed: we fhall tranfcribe:a 
“very ingenious emendation of a very difficult and difputed paflage 
4n'Varro> ~~ ii! 

_§ In primo intervallo, inter Favonium et equino‘tium ver- 
‘num, hec fieri oportet. Seminaria omme genus ut ferantur 
“piitari (or rather parari) in primis, circum vites ablaqueari, ra- 
‘dices, qu ia fuinma terra funty pracidi, ‘prata purgari, &e. 
‘War. lib i. cap.°29. Though it does not‘ properly belong 
‘tothe fubject of this chapter, yet it tayinot~be improper to 
obferve, that fome copies, inftead of putariin primis, have putari 
it pratis: The commentators have difcovered: asgreat deal of 
learning, and been at great pains to fix the truereading; One 
would rhink, that it does not require either inuch learning or 
fenfe, to determine that in pratis is not the tive reading: there 
were no trees in the meadows, except when the meadow was at 
the fame time an’ arbyffum, which was a very uncommon thing, 
“and to which, if our author ‘had in thts. paflage alluded, ‘he 
would certainly have expreffed himfelf in a different manner; 
ddthing thetetore ia: them was pruned, all thrubs and large 
‘wétds were extirpated; and all work:of this kind is implied in 
prata purgati. Wt may be olsferved, likewife, that the learned 
sentlemen are fo attentive to the ceding the true reading, that 
they neglect to: explain the firft part of the paflage, /eminaria 
oune genus et: ferantur; the manner of expreffion inthis) is fo 
different from that of the other parts of the fentence, and of all 
the parallel paffages, that we cannot imagine that. Varre intends 
nothing more in it than that nurferies fhould be planted with 
all forts of trees: it is more nitural to fuppofe; that he direéts 
nurferics to be prepared for this purpofe; and the rather, as it 
“appears from Columella’s book of trees, chap. i. and it. that 
this is the feafon in which nurferies'were prepared: if therefore, 
inttead of putari ia’ primis, we vead parari in primis; thé diffie 
culty ig removed, and the meaning obvious ; and this may’ pof- 
ijbly be the true reading, though there is no copy to juftify it.’ 
_ ‘The watering grafs previous to the cutting, and the me- 
thod of cutting it by night, when it was wetted by the falling 
dews, are particularly pointed out. ‘The meadows were watered 
alfo after cutting : but this could not have been univerfal; and it 
is more probable, that advantage was taken of a neighbouring 


rill, than that fuch an extenfive and operofe fyftem, as our au- 
Cc 3 thor 














- g5n0 athens ‘Hyper ofthe the Aeicients, : 
ie og se ee Whe: fain, burping. was apphed 

to the large dry preft.andoweeds zit) issmow advantagcoully, emi- 

ployed inshbtter‘tlimiitns!: >The produce, of the,Roman meadows 

feems;:mecording sto: Mir; }'Dickfoa, tobe,akeut 5325: pounds. 
averdupoife$ butithisiefubjed to mach doubt: we fufpect, both 

fronp the words of; Golumella,and.Pliny,..on which our author’s 

‘calculation is founded, othat:to: bind 4200: byndles of hay of four 

pounds each,-is reckoned-on¢. days work, and to niow a. juge- 

-yum,2 anothers: It: doesnot follows that the: 1200. bundles were 

taken from:the jugerant, becaufe, this. muit)be:fubje& to great 

uncertainty, and no doubt, or allowance for the difference e fea- 

fons,-is‘exprefied in, either author», 

Inclofing,-an, objeckwhich has merited. particular attention, in | 

-our times, was not attended to very-early in Italy... Columella 
doesinot mentiomthéin, except: in particularcircumftances ;: and 
the catthé- were pfedto return, on founding a horn, to their even- 
ing foldsi°- At that time; parks for deer, or wild beafts, were 
jnctofed ¢° and:-he: mentions the different kinds of defence for or- 
chardé. Palladius, at a future period, deferibes inclofures ;. byt 
they were not; it feems, common; and. it is probable, as our 
pa Seppalrty that the expence was too great for the advan- 

‘tages derived, 

Reaping is.a very extenfive fubje& and, to, ,explain i it, patti. 
ciuilaily, it would. be neceffary to follow our.author more, clofel y 
thati our limits: will permit: the management, or the. infirymen uments, 
have never been clearly and diftinlly;underfood,, It is probable, 
thaethe corn was bound in theaves, - but.not fet in, ftacks.. The 
erga feems to have: been 4 comb, which dragged off the ears 
‘of’ corn. They undoubtedly preferred letting the barley, if, it 
‘was! freen, tic fome time on the ground ; but they carried it from 
the field immediately to the threfhing floor. The conftruétion 

of this foor, the bruifing the corn with tribulz, the hoofs of 
cattle, and with flails, are particularly méntioned, . The diffe- 
sent parts of the barn, the method of winnowing, and the ufe 
Awhicly is’ made’-of the. ftraw, are detailed.with great minutenefs. 
‘Wher the ears were combed, or cut off; the firaw.was often left 
ftanding, and was:afterwards cut. i Its great ufe was as litter for 
“eattlé, though the fofter ftraw, braifed in) threshings ‘wasiufod as 
hay | fometinrées‘it'was burned in the field. 

bie’ fiext object 18 preferving corn, and the defetipgon of gra- 
narics : thefe are chiefly’ defcribed. in. the. words of ,Columélia, 
Palladius, and Pliny. Sometimes it ‘was kept i in. ear, fometimes 

. $n pits; but the’ great object was:to ee it oa cool, and. free 
from the air. Diu & 

The laf chapter is a very extenfive one, on the management 

ef oxen, This animal was coniidered.as the..companion of the 
ha iband- 
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hufbandman, and almoft as facred. A Roman Was once co2- 
Uemned'to death for Wantonly killing an ox.’ A-yoke of'oxen, it 
ferns, was fuficient for from eighty to one hundred jugera, and they 
weré treated with care; with-attention, ‘and-mildnefs.- “The ttain- 
ing’ them in pairs; s¥atching them equally, which was adapted to 
the Roman hufbandry, though ‘not to our method) and their dif- 
ferent foods, are deftribed. We were, however, a little furprifed 
to fee a man of Mr, Dickfor’s learning fo. pointedly: miftaking 
a paflage in Pliny: ut-capitibus’ fublatis*arent: he fays; + that 
they may plough with their lofty heads,’ while it certainly means 
with their heads lifted tip’ In’ this°way they will avoid: galling 
their necks, for the yoke will chiefly bear on their breafts, Our 
author afterwards defcribes, from Varro, the kindof ox :moft 
‘proper for labour.’ ‘We confefs, that we cannot think his'réfine- 
ment on Varro; * Célore' potifimum nigro,* &c: well founded. 
That aathor-certainly' prefers the black-ox, if, in its other.qua- 
lities, it equally eaposciogaly 455 Mr. Dickfon proceeds to the 
defcription of the cow; ‘and here the preference is properly: al- 
lowed to the red cow. ‘He concludes with examining thé ¢om- 
parative merit of oxen and horfes, as beafts of draught: Horfes 
may be of ufe, he thinks,’ in long journeys, or hatd roads; but 
whether we confider the firft price, the expences of feeding, and 
the value of the ox, after it has been worked, we muft, ‘in his 
opinion, give the preference to this harmlefs, docile animal. 

{We muff now leave Mr. Dickfon’s work, which will afford 
amufement ‘tothe ‘claffical feholar and fpeculative farmer, as well 
as ‘inftruétion to’ the ‘practical ‘one. “ We have not, always 
cénfured what we thought erroneous in the tranflation, or in the 
practice, or praifed' what is juft and proper. We have culled 
the fubjeéts-of our ‘remarks with no little care, fo as to afford 
{pecimens of the lines 'in-which our avthor excels, and in.which 
he occafionally errs. 


Chemical! Effayss:: \By:Re Watfor, DD. F.RyS., Fil, Ve 
iu, 98 Small 8vo. 55. Eyans and Son. 


‘YE left our aathor, as a chemift, in the LXIf volume of 





‘Your ‘Journal, p..241. and liftened, with a melancholy , 


pleafure, to his laft words. This volume does not offer to us the 
profpea of ay change; and, if the former contained his laft 
words, this may be ftyled hislaf wiil and teftament, ..He collects 
what was before printed, though not publifhed in the ufual man- 
ner; The papers”in ‘the: Philofophical Tranfactions, are well 
ktiown ; ‘but the other traéts were'printed for the fake of our au- 
thor’s pupils. To us they are not'néw; but.as they may be fo 
to the world, we fhall give a thort account of cach Effay, which 


was not generally in our readers’ hands. 
Cc4 The 
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The ob fereptigat os the fulphur wells at Harrowgates: the ex: 
periments and obfervations on Various “phenomena attending, the 
war Of falts ; ss ‘fome “remarks .. on the. great cold in Febraary 


o71 ; Gnddn aecoant of an omen made with athermame- | 


o whofe bulb was painted black, and expofed to the direét-rays 
of thé'fan,. si ublifhed in. the, Tranfattions. of 17865 4730 
47713 and 1773, efpettively. The. firft, new Efay,is onthe 
fubjeétsof chemifiry, and their general divifion. , 

This Effay, though confined te few readers, has occafioned nan 
jmpottant criticifms. In the period, fubfequent to its publication, 
nuimérous improvements muft. have pointed out to our, author 
fonie'miftakes, and perhaps. fome confirmations of, his:opiniong, 
The great objet of Dr. Watfon was to fhow.that the three king- 
dosiis' ae natuye differ by thades fo. minute and impexceptible, 
tha®the ‘various bodies of different. kingdoms may he ,aftually 
confidered as: almoft. of the. fame. kind, In minerals, however, 
théBtite thaffes, as they are.reprefented in one part. of the Effay, 

and‘#he"Almoft animated bodies of another past, we find a pecu- 
Jia# form of cryftals, which, at leaf, diftinguith the outline, and 
forfiétimes the more. minute divifions. The, experiments. which 
our ‘author mentions, are juft: different folutions, haftily cryftal- 
lized,will form, in every inftance, a mafs equally undiftinguith- 
able. “Different fpecies of plants too, in unnatural fitnations, wall 
refemblée’ ezch other fo nearly as to be miftaken 5. of which: Mr. 
Bolton, in his Filices Britannicz, has given more than one in- 
ftance-:- yet; in each, with more care,. the {pecies. are diftine,, 
and-eafily diftriminated: The approach of yegetables to anis 
mals; by-giving'them perception, affords a fubject of. controvenly, 
which will require nice attention. We muft be concife. In eve 
inftance.of. animals, which we :know=to poffefs fenfation,” the 
greater. the: ftimulus, if it be. thort of a total deftracion;' the 
greater is the effe&. In vegetables, we find that cutting, wound- 
ing, or irritation of! any kind; produces ‘no injury, if it be not 
done at a time when the watte of the fap would, in other refpects, 
wepken. the plant: -If we examine all their motions, we can 
perceive:nothing but irritability, and an exertion which appears 

to be the neceflary confequence of organization; becaufe ‘it if ror 
dingéled to any object. The inclination of plants to slight; the 
motion of the leaves, and the diredtion of the-feots;are evidently 


owing to irritability alone.. In  fhort,:we-can ‘find -no- proper 


evidence ofa perceptive quality: With refpe@-to the proofs of the 
extenfion of ftone,, it evidently depends on its nateres “If depo: 
fited from water,.in.confequence of cryftallization, the‘appear- 
ances will be. thofe which! Dr.cWatfon:mentions ; “but if-of a-dift 
ferent kind, they will be-very different. The names in the Cres 
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tan: Labyrinth, formerly tut in the tock, are {aid now to appear 
in alto relievo; but before this fact can be adduced as a proof, 
it muft-be determined’ whetlier the vacuities are filled up, or the 
adjoining ftone worn away*. ~~ 
The plan for the courfe of chemiftry is very well arranged, 

and equally full and accurate, if we confider the zra ofits for- 
mation. At ‘prefent, the bithop would probably fogget a very 
different one. 

~« The Inftitutiones Metallurgice form a part only of the chemi- 
cal courfe:: the author feems to have proceeded no farther in it 
than 'the fubjeét of metals, except in fome detached fra 
which the fire has confumed.” ‘It confifts of conneéted fe os oF 
propofitions, ‘which would, at this time, requite fome Learetthig 
and’ numerous additions,” There would, of courfe, be little ade 
vantage either in analyfing ot making any extracts from it, 

We ‘mut acknowlege our’ obligations to the right reverend. 

author, for filling up ‘the chafm in his chemical fey which, 
butfor this volume, would have been left. It is pleafing to look 
back-to the ground from which we have ftarted, and where we 
once refted ; but to ftay on it, or to delineate its plan, would be 
as ufelefs as to copy the maps of Ptolemy for the inftrué€tion of 
a young geographer. We have not gone far beyond the zra of 
the bifhop’s chenrical ftudies ; but we ought to giory in the pro- 
go — wes oat prensa 





The Dibies of a Regimental Surgeon confidered ; with Obferwa- 
tions on his general Qualifications, By R. Hamilton, M.D. 
2 Felt, 800, 105, 6d. in Boards. Jolinfon. 


HOUGH there are many treatifes on the difeafes of the 
army, we have: not hitherto had any judicious inftitutes for 
the minuter parts of the regimental furgeon’s duty. Dr. Hamilton 
has diftributed the different portions of his work with great pro- 
priety, and has explained the interior duties of the fargeon with 
ual. fkill, humanity, ‘and judgment. . The hardfhips under 
which a regimental furgeon labours are feelingly pointed Out ¢ 
but, they are, in many refpedts, exaggerated, and the remedy ie 
not well adapted... It chiefly confifts in abolifhing the office of 
mate, adding his ,ftipend to the furgeon’s pay, and dimi 
the fam allotted for medicines, to procure a farther addition to his 
income, Ithas been-our fortune to fee regimentsin towns, not in 
barracks; to attend foldiers in a regimental hofpital, and not in 
rey and from this. fund of experience only wé can {peak. 
That the pay of a mish acical is: low, nay! be admitted ; but it is 





* From fome fubfequent enquiries, i it is probable that the vacuities are 
filled'up by felenitical cryftals. 
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gyro ‘The Reries of &Regimextal Surgeon coafidered. 
she gale, with theofubalterns:alfo, who have not equal:adyantages 
in jather refpedtst.at. all. events, ethe office as: caveted,..and ‘even 
boight by mensof-good abilities, » The imconveniencies of a bil- 
let we know nothing of ; for we never knew) .a furgeon,.except 
once in a militia-regiment, accept: of a billet. “Fhey dived:in de- 
cent lodgings, and,.-if notsin,.afluence, with refpeét.. _Dr= Ha- 
milton’ calculation-of the numberof. fick may. be allowed: they 
are not beyond the attention of one man if they were colleéted. 
But he will:recolledt,: thaty-im large: towns, they are widely dif- 
fufed; and if the furgeon-has two.men in fevers, in diftant quar- 
ters,..with the ufual, proportion, of other complaints, his walks, 
Joined to the fatigue of making up his :medicines, willbe very 
confiderable....We have known it, in no very fickly period, fuf- 
Acient for the employment both of the furgeon and. his mate. 
There are few regiments where the profits of a furgeon, of li» 
|maanners,.and.of a humane difpofition, are {mall.. The 
ss and, their families generally employ him; and the none 
gommifioned officers, the foldiers and their wives, compenfate 
far his little.extraordinary attentions, by their labour in. his fer- 
wites,.; The medicine-money, if there is a furplus, is already his 
own; and:we know. one advantage only in difpofing of his mate, 
that he fometimes efcapes from a rival: the money, with proper 
care, he does-not greatly want. We, mention the rival chiefly 
to remark, that it has occurred in more, than one inftance, need 
the furgeon was a man of reat. abilities. and. diftinguithed 
humanity, that the’ mate, with talents. greatly inferior, was 
preferred. Though the furplus. of medicine-money .gomes to 
the furgeon—we {peak it tothe honour of. the army -{urgeons — 
mo medicine, however expenfive, has been denied, which 2 phy- 
ficianprefcribed. We have known a man, in the latter end 
of a-fever,-fupplied with mufk in large dofes, while the’ officers 
in the mefs have curtailed their own allowance of wine, to fend 
@ bottle or-two, if neceflary, to the fick, Yet it has happened, 
that ‘the mortality in regimental hofpitals has, from_ various 
caufes, been greater than in private practice, where the difeafes 
rand the-fymptoms have been equally fevere. : 
». [Fhefe are the reafons why we think Dr. Hamilton’ 's arguments 
for.an alteration infuficient. We have faid nothing : of rank, for 
among gentlemen it is of little i importance ; and if a fargeon i is 
refpeGted in a corps, if he is an honeft, humane, fkilful, and 
obliging man; his rank is as high as it need. be. | 
‘There are many curious and important fatts fcattered in in. thefe 
volumes: fome very important diffections, with. remarks on. their 
utility: one cafe diftinctly related, where the ‘Brundnian- i practice 
(peace to his manes, we war not with the dead) was carried 
very far with little advantage: fome good. obfervations on the 
somparative healthinefs of different places, and a proper difcri- 
mination 
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> mination of the: furgedn’s ‘duties, which’ our author’ convends.:are, 

rather of a medical than a chirergical ‘caft ; he means-in times pf 

peace, and in towns: His furgeon’s library does not,-in general, 

meet with our approbation ; and one important. penet bitaverk, 

a regimental pharmacopoeia, is omitted... |... 

_ On the whole, thefe volumes are-ufeful, houpihy. often scidsnte, 
and. generally diffufe ; they are written with neatnefs, and fome- 

. times with elegance. The prefs-errors are numerous; and there 
_are fomie little overfights which, we think, cannot be charged to 

the printer. If any other perfon fhall defcribe the works proper . 

for a camp, or a regimental hofpital, we hope he wil! not omit» 
the ‘ Duties of a Regimental Surgeon confidered.’ 2 





Of the Girighi and Progrefs of Language. Fol, i. Il. end: i. 
8c. 1595, in Boards. Cadell, 7 


pie publication of a fourth volume reminds us-of the foritite 
volumes of this learned, curious, and excentrie work. We 
perceive, with fome regret, that we have not followed lord Mon. 
boddo’s fteps with the clofenefs which his charaétet would ‘have 
required; but, while our readers may complain of 'this'unavoid- 
able overfight, they will reap advantages from thé’ connected 
examination which will more than compenfate for the delay’ of 
what can, in no fenfe, be ftyled a temporary fubjec. 

In our. XXXVth volume, ‘p. 366, we confidered lord Mon- 
boddo’s'firft attempt, and affented to his principle, thopgh we 
were obliged to differ from hith in the whole extent: of his: argu- 
ment. We-muit ftate the matter very fhorily. His lordship 
contends, that language isnot natural to man: we agree with 
him ; 5 for men, not born in fociety, have rude, guttural, and an- 
meaning founds. At the fame‘ time; it is not artificial} for* ne 
race of men ever confented to forma language, and the’ cultiva- 
tion which would havé fitted them for this tafk could fot have 
beet ‘obtained’ without a method of communicating’ ideas: 
The. great difpute is, therefore, about words: the capacity 6f 
Brea articulate founds is natural; and the founds which nature 
dicated are refined by reflection, the pleafure arifing from the 
foftet and more euphonic tones, and the various ideas’ neceflary 
to be‘commmunicated in different views. It is the fae qith our 
ideas ;- thofe of ‘impreffion are natural, becaufe they arife froma 
natural capacity, aud are neceflary effects of peculiar bodily or- 
ganization. They are arranged by'art, they"are divetted of their 

patticilar forihs, and by -abftratticn we'are able to predicate of 
eh Hing i in general, independent | of its! ‘particular appearance 5 
but Wwe'conténd, ‘that, in ‘this tate; they’ noFonger merit the term 
of ideas, becatife the mind has ‘ho perception of them, except in 
relation to other things. But to return to the fecond volume of 

lord Monboddo’s work. 
: After 
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oat Afer sour author hadi shown -hew: mén became firft: poffeffed: of 
She, facalty, pf. fpeech in its ude. and: imperfect ftate;"he proceeds 

940! confides how,it became an)art; to»pbint out wherein the art 

confit, .andsthe difficulty: which mutt: have attended: the ‘firft ad- 

« vances. ‘The-great difference between: his lordfhip's*opinion and 
. that, which we} have confidered.asthe jul: one, /arifes “frém’ this, 
, thathe,confiders this perfection to be owingyto philofophy,.and we 
think it erofe from. the neceffary: wants: of active tinds. °This 
:atifference- continually occurs: we: fhall Glen the firft ee 

oin which it appears to. be firiking. ~ bra sd hice 


So*e The Cyclops, in Hotter, counted his flocks by fives, which 
Hother calls wipwdteo. “The Caribbs count in the fame. Way, 
Hikewife the Blacks of the coait of Guinea. Ariftorle, if I am 
ugot miftaken; fpeaks of a “barbarous nation of ‘his! time, ‘whofe 
arithmetic wentno farther than four: ane?that of certain favages 
re the banks.of the:river Amazons, according :to Mont.de Ya 
Condamine, .went no'farther than.the number three; ‘byswhich 
Aide nat. underftand that they.counted no.farther than three; but 
ely they. had.come.to.three,. they turned back, as we do 
DWE Fame ta ten, and faid, three and one, as we fay ten and 
ee may feem furprifing, that a nation, after they had gon e fo 
a as to. feparate from the mafs of multitude thie units, oes 
Put then’ rose ther, fhoufd not have gone a litile farther, before 
bo turned back, at'leaft as far as the number of their five fin- 
gers ; but we know, from ‘inany other fats, tow flow the pro- 
grefs: of invention has beéni~ However ‘obvivits, thetefore, ‘2 
thingymay appear to us, nurfed. it the: bofom)*as°tt Were, ‘of 
@rts and fciences, we ought nor from thericeto‘conclade that it 
was. fo.to the firft-men, who had every thing:to invent» ;and to 
ene.who. confiders this matter rightly, iesvill sathér-appear fur- 
B> that thofe other nations should have come the dength of 
the decimal arithmetic praétifed by us, and have been fo far 
complete arithmeticians as we. Perhaps it was tei umber of 
the ten 6g gures that firft led men. to this method, of, ¢a ulation. 
Bilt rene think it was fcience and philofoph for. the. ume 
ber eb i the completion of numbers; in’ fo’ oe as it contains 
nutfibers ofall different kinds, cvén'and'ddd, Fad Aon “¢om- 
pofed, perfect and imperfect, fquare and ‘cubé3°and ‘from thence 
at: is faid:to havevhad its name of dexain Greek; ‘which is fup- 
pofed: to be derived from: deyonai, ofienifyiogxo “contain. ’* It 
was,therefore very. proper: to, make ethid:number the cardinal 
umber, vpon which, as-upen:a-hiage, albstheother numbers 
fhould turn. See Famblichi Camm. in Bice Avithmetion—Af this 
be fo, it is evident that.no .barbanouspnation could hawe. fixed 
this boundary of the infinisy of numbers, but mutt haye got the 
invention fram fome other nation confderably-a advanced in arts 
and fefences, i in the fame manner, as I fuppofe, that thofe bar- 
barous naiions who fpeak a language of art, have not invented 
it, but borrowed it from other more civilifed nations.’ te 
ter 
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After lord Monboddo, has fhown that two different flates of 
lenguage muft exift, the rade and ‘imperfect, as well as the refiried 
and aitificial, he:proceeds:to-examine the’ requafites “Of the’ \lan- 
guage of art.:) The: formabipart-of langdage is’ firtt anal yfed 
and both the form and:'the matter matt, he thinks, have: been 
known prior to:the invention of writing; which “is true“only; “if 
the prefent-letters:have not arifen:on the: perfe@tion of fymboli¢al 
charaterts.. Our author then’ proceeds to the-divifiow of words 
into nouns, verbs; pronouns, and articles, with their? different 
inflections, tenfes}:&c: to'the-indeclinable: parts of fpeech; attd'to 
words in general: “The Gteek language i bie prose objet 
his attention ; and he finds in ft‘all the perfection which 1 
can poflibly recéive.. The Whole is derived from Oty Say 1, and 
ya.—Start not, gentle redder, ‘and think fhe a, ¢, 1, 0,.andn, 
for lord Monbeddo finds ious important. 
ments ‘for its pew hcg This p ilological. world, of) eo oo 
creating, for, fo it, really 18s. 2 very particular attesttion, 
fince whatever  hecomes of the fyitem, the reader will ‘be: 
inftru@ed by the remarks which: it-fuggeits. Herat lait enquires 
whether words were éver of themfelves figtiificant ; ‘and’ aceite 
in the negative. ‘They'are fuppofed to be thie’ invention of a’p 
fithed ‘age, “with a view to derivation and infleCtioni. " He speaks cS, 
however, chiefly“of the Greek language. | 
If this book’ $ curious, the following one is more fo but 
can only Point « out the fubjeéts of difcuffion. It is sre hg 
terial part of language, or language confidered as found. alg 
Our author, divides the found of language into'three heads : 
ciilation, accent,- and quantity.“ “Thefe are feparately cmantbend 
the ancient-accents; he thinks; were real notes of mufic, diftin@ 
fromiquantity,which ds a fpecies of the rythm, or,-as our duthidr 
calls: sty;a relation ofthe of motion; rather '# fucceffion OF 


founds ‘and | motions,» “cali *be eee and Bsn 
outs: A918 Peo 
Thé third» book “is ‘it che: conipofition of tah “Lord 


Monboddo. firltutreats of fyntax; “and difGngaifhes 3 if into, three 
different:-kinds ; jwliich-are iluftfated by examples from various 
ancient and modern languages.” He next examines'the com 
fition of languages, either as it ‘regards fyllables, words, ‘fer- 
tences, accents,’ and quantity: ; After: interfperfing Various re- 
marks on:the-compofitioniof the ancients, comparing it with that 
of the, moderns,:.and, as -tifial, giving the preference’ to’ the 
Greek;: he voncludes, thata répular ‘langua €, oria sh da 
of art; muft have beer the'work*of men of {ciétice 
phy : the fame’art’ ‘nraft’ afd ‘contribute ‘to piety a Naw 
which was neceffary'to form ‘it. The Latin’ was, in many re- 
Spotty imperfe@t and irregular: the little merit which the Eng- 
hith 
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lith may poffefs,nis verging, im his opinion, tordecay: ‘We thalf 
tran{cribe the fummary of: our author's panegyric-on'the Greck. 
ty have endeavoured t to how ‘that the expreftion of _ Greek 
kanguia e is full and’ accuraté, but without ° any sedundancy of 
words';—=that its Acttions fave’ the’ multiplication” of “words un- 
neceffarily #‘exorelfing all’tHat’can be'conveniently expreffed in 
that way; and nothing motes “that ite ridieal words Are as few 
ui “namberas -pothble, : and fo: framed “ato: anfwer adivirably 
well.the purpofes both of flection and: derivation’sthat in the 
whole: ftructure of the langimge, ithey(have-had a proper regard 
to. the ears a3,well as, to.the,underganding; and have-employed 
pete whole: power, of RARER founds, to. makg, their language 
foit and manly. in,.th ae ay and, to fo-perfect 


an articulation they have a Fiat nd Atte: which 
they have given their lan foe all t € a fic that a anguage 


ought to have -—ih hort, th sti of the Greek 1 anguage 
ee astine st iy every A eh in’ (eee as well as At : at ‘hat 
the‘ art-of it is fo perfect, ‘that everyt hing’ in‘ it's fubjected ‘to 
rules that can by its nature bé fo fubjected™ On tlie oe A 
it appears, that.the languages+of northern extraction, aad pa 

Seularly the ,Englifh, ave. compofed almoft. altogether of, hard 
inflexible. words, manolyliblendan the greater partyiand.crowd- 
ed, with confonants, that, do not, eafily coalefee i: found} and 
that. thefe words are unfkilfully. tacked together by, ill-fevoured 
patticles. conftantly recurringy-and, fatiguing, the,ear,. without 
either melody or rhythm.to., foften, est partie: of fogude an 
érticulgtion. > gp 


"The chapters on ‘bithop Willing” pphilofophiead tat a i and 
om, the. Chinefe. language, arerve curious. Lord:;Mon 
derives te ad Gus Eeyge, teouphciidi, Hongh maiko 
ficient 1 foundation. .Ofiris,, we believes janes received improve-. 

ot from Andi, than. carried ig there; and jit.is: sere nea 

to derive the. Chinefe from, di gyptian hiexoglyphies,: when 
as Mponied that hicroglyphics ever formed any ftep in the pro- 
a of languages,, Two.-ingenious) differtations on: tlie forma- 
tigncand found... of the Greek, language, jand a truly: valuaht® ond 
gn the compofition.of. the lancients,' Conclude this volume. ~ : 

The third. volume.is, in many .refpetts,. excellent : it treats of 
ftyle, and.is full) of admirable gsemarkes dictated» by a: claffical 
taite, and fupported, if we.excepta fewsprédilections; with juft 
argyments,; It.is from the.beit ancientoauthors thatua.juft and 
proper. fyle.is.to. be adopted, sataby copying their idioms and 
phralessthey.agree not withounlanguages but ‘by transferring fome 
pesngt $ their.arsangement, theit.energy, and theit {pirit., Per- 
haps lord Monboddo carries hie-fyftem too: far, when she praifes, 
with little .difcrimination;,;Milton’s profe ftyley:thdugh:he has 
adduced,. from,his works, particularly: the Icon Bafilike, fome of 
the 
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the happieft: fentences. that wei have everread, with refpeé to 
energy;: perfpicuity, and a,.moft beautiful qreangementi Lord 
Monboido treats particularly of. ftyle, and:divides:it foias wi re- 
fpett ‘fitgle wotds, ‘or a-tottipofition of words,’ He’ treats of 
the hiigia nt found, in different words of: various languages 
of words, either as radical or derivative. Many « of our words, 
derived from: the Latin, are! from. thatidangadge in ‘its detline, 
He.next {peaks,of tropes and:anetaphots; and give fome judicions 
advice for theiriafe. ;. o {ao OMS wilt a lo beailsi 
‘The fecond: part of: fryleorelpegts either theifound: or: the: fenfe, 
and under. the-firft, lord’ Monboddé- has arranged *the-<lgierent 
His Englithy examples care‘ almoft ‘entirely: taken “from 
Milton, ‘Sswhofe works, patticularly the poetical ones, “he points 
out vasigusfigures of gréatibeauty j and. foe which, though they 
fhare' otrauthor’s appliufey yet feem.t to ftiffen his language-even 
beyand’ the dignity ret, the! @pos.!: Ax! we haveveommended his 
Jordship’s, -rémiarks on anrangement, :we ioe vey ata his aenariat 
41005; on thatrof Englithy brol sto othilsd wlicaic Bai Z 


+=er re ® 


“6 Bue what's’ the right ‘axHngemént in i “th fifi? For thts it 
wotld notbe eafy to give ‘partictilir rules nor, "indeed, © 

it be worth ‘the ‘white ro -attemprit, ds "a Pood national tate, 
withoutiwhich nothidg ‘good canbe done-in a att, ahd: the 
‘fiudy-@f the be&:authors; willl fufficiemly dire&t ash Bud trae 
gencral ales'may: be.givens : Andy! firfty: ome trienge xen ttl 
be duch:as the nature ef: the language will admit, withoutibh, 
Teurity on. ambis guity ; for we cenper pretend o that. liberty of 
arr: eee “which at ki piers Secon 


aps e regard not anly to the. grunc nguage 
uit ay to for wee are dure, in foarte oe au ; 
leas Peete violated "& ct inpokition altc at 


UnthaaT: ~ BU Caton’ ibis ConBgEHbIE 1 i i ips 
mochMiorethanin Frenéh, and indre'in Boer PA ft fit} 
that Lehg-oneoway iwewhiel our pottic ftyleGs 
diftingnithedt< fiom ‘profe compofition. Furie?) revit be 
agreeable tothe, ear adit: can ‘be made'of fuchi'rdughy materiats 
as. we bave to, work wpome:\:Lafly,oand owhatris! principal, it 
fhould epcfhen a8 §0 gonNey the sncenin gras clestty sand toxbibly 
as... Me ta otlain: .GaI6S: min th smo $d? of face 
Where the! compofition - refpetts the fenfe, it is fieceffary,, th 
lord: Monboddo’s opinion, to diftinguith the ethical “ftyle, where 
the for, .charafter:or/amanaer. predominates’ Défcription ‘points 
‘out the particular. figare ;<aétiom or imitation, * the ‘peculiarities 
which itis:enabled: todmitate s: but to write ethically, the dathor 
-moft permit histhero, or his -perfonages,' to ‘deferibe themfelves 
by their-dtyle} their: language; and their “fentimients. We diave 
_an admitable:inftance ofthis in Gulliver, where the plain unaf- 
feming failor:is diftinguifhed in every word, and-evéry motion, 
j and 
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and where we fee the-Lilliputian, but nothing peculiarly deferibed 
in the author except his comparative fize. The charaéters of 
Tom: Jonés ére,adritirably ethicaly in the fame way, and this’ is 
the only work which lord Monboddo +has pointed out.. » The op- 
polite ityle to pene MERCAE Nt tee though our. nation: makes 
it a fpecies... 
The next object is thofe-figures which vary the nae indepen- 
dent.of pagiion and icharafter,:.as.the.fimile, allegory, antithefis, 
&c. ‘Inftead of didactic rules, and dry explanations; the author 
has exemplified :his opinion by {ome extended remarks on the 
Georgicsy-and on an > Englidii'work, Dr. Armftrong’s: excellent 
ser te Se In thefes he:chiefly inftances the! variety of 
compofition; and gives fome wery. jut remarks onthe -ftyle of 
different authors; . particularly lord ‘Bolingbroke.. Of-the plain 
unornamented ftyle, he gives many good examples 3_ and the re- 
sharks on: it. ares fingularly: juft. "OF the’ ornamented! ftyle,’ he 
notices two: kinds; the auftere, .as:that-of Thucydides, “T'acitus, 
and an earlier hiftorian, whom lord Monboddo fuppofes:that he 
imitates,.Salluft; and the florid, or the ftyle of the. latter ages, 
when rhetoric. corrupted the manly dignity of the republic. The 
criticifm on Tacitus is, in fome tefpett, juit ; but, in our opinion, 
gruch too + Ae ; The middle. ftyle is that.of Demofthenes in 
Greek, and. Atterbury i in Englifh; the fublime is the ‘ftyle of 
the facred: Scriptures and Homer: the ridiculovs furnifhes fome 
obfervations of a’ mixed charaGter; bu in general juft; the witty 
is explained: with fome accuracy and propriety ; and the hurhor- 
ous ftyle is chira&terifed with great juftnefs. 
Lord Manboddo then p et $ to the particalas characte of 
» asa ‘to conv ation, Saabs peaking, and different 
Bid of cé mpofitions, .mix mixed with > bik too hae feverity in 
the remar| (PB, modern prey anda little inconfiftency. 
Cr is, andeed, an art, a3iour-author.contends, origi- 
learned han the Greeks; and thofe who come .neareit to 
their adomed:fimplicity, are the beft authors. Yet owe think 
Milton’s:‘ftyle imore of the Latin than of the Greek caft. If he 
has borrowed:arrangement from the Greeks, he is indebted often 
for idiom to the Romans. If then compofition is beft learned 
by imitations, the Grecians, or their moft fuccefsful imitators, 
fhould be fet before the writer as his model. ‘Thefe “imitators, 
according toour author, aré Milton, Hooker, Spratt, Claren- 
don, and.Wilkins.. For our encouragement, we are told, that 
compofition is not fo dificult in: Englith as in Greek or Latin, 
becaufe. we. have jno rhythm or melody in our language. Lord 
Monboddo recommends avoiding the appearance of too much art, 
and, exercifing ourfelves in compofition, fo as to make different 
ftyles, from the fame words, by a varied arrangement. Too 
, great 
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great labour is peculiarly confpicuous i in the florid fophiftical ftyle, 
which lord. Monboddo, particularly ;condemns.in. the modern wri- 
ters. , The. different fophiitical. ftyles are dvtaguhed ang de- 
feribeds:.. 4 ansrobs kk es 

. A fhort. account of the src hay of learuuag yx omy in 
whidk there is much that,may..be confidered, as erroneoys, for 
the caufes affigned bythe author have.not, we think,. produced 
all the effects which: he:-has..attributed..to. them, .. The method 
propofed for reviving the tafte.of ancient learning is _much.more 
judicious...) In the conelufion.of the third volume, the author is 
fingularly happy in his addrefs to the luxurious; but we fear he 

will be unfuccefsful in recommending fludy. 

In the fourth volume, we, perceive a little of the —_ of 
old age: the fabje&. i is unreafonably {pun toa length which, 
though we.allow.it to,be important, renders it.at-laft fatiguing. 
We are weary of the unceafing excellence of the ‘mens and 
we muft give a very fhort analyfis of the.contents only. ;. a... 

Variety undoubtedly conftitutes beauty. in, every eee, 
and every, fabje&t.. Our author obferves.that, inthis refpect, 
many barbarous, and fome polifhed languages, are. deficient = 
fpirits.and rhythm they only poffefs occafionally,. One remark,we 
may infert, for we think it ingenious. ‘Thelength and harfhnefs 
of the words in the imperfect languages are. attributed to, a.de- 
fectein articulation, fo that fome additional fyllables, are. required 
for diftintion ; but there is a confequence which may, be drawn 
from this, that lord Monboddco is not probably aware. of :, the 
polifh.and beauty of language may, in this way, be derived from 
the perfection of the, bodily organs concerned in pronunciation. 
The number of words conttitutes the copioufnefs of a language ; 
and. they are prevented from being too numerous,: inthe more 
perfed languages, by flexion. ‘The fignification.of words. fhould 
be accurately defined, and connected, where connection is .ne- 
ceflary, by derivation and composition... In moft of thefe re- 
fpects, barbarous languages are dehciet; they dupply the want 
by tones and metaphors. ‘here mu undoubtedly be a greater 
Vv aiety in compofitioa.than in words ; and it 1s lord Monboddo’s 
opinion, that there is.feme art of compofition, even in barbarous 
nana, where public {peaking is cultivated. 

c reverfe of the pictureis:more pleafing to the author: all 
the Si caieitee of, language are removed. in the Greek ; and, 
whether we regard the, found, the words confidered as fignificant, 
or compofition;, the Greek, language is mot perfect. It is faid 
to refemble the Sanferit language i in tyvo particulars at leat. The 


one-point of, refemblance isy,that.it-is the matrix.of,a language; 
for if the rules of analosy are under food, any ‘number of intelli . 


gible words may be coined,.,and,. of-courfe, it may be extended 


Var. LXVI. Nov. 1788 Dd to 
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to any fcience. The other, that both are facred languages: the 
_ Greek of Homer was too good for the common people. 

‘The Latin is reprefented as a good kind of language, but 
much inferior to the Greek. It is the older Greek, and nearer 
to the oriental tongues. Its defects are pointed out; but it is 
allowed that, in poetry, its arrangement is fuperior to the Greek. 
In the profe, our author thinks that he obferves a tedious fame- 
nefs. He then éxamines the modern Greek, and is very fevere 
on the Englifh pronunciation of it. He confiders the Englifh, 
French, and Italian, and is chiefly employed in pointing out 
their imperfeétions. Some remarks on the matter and form of 
language, which lord Monboddo is apt to reprefent as an art 
almoft beyond uninfpired humanity, conclude the firft book. 

The fecond book relates to ftyle, and its different kinds. Our 
author begins with fhowing, that public fpeaking, as well as 
private converfation, is an art. Writing is an art of the higheft 
importance; and, except in mathematics, where perfpicnity only 
is required, the art of ftyle deferves great attention. For writ- 
ing well we are indebted to the Greeks. Lord Monboddo re- 
turns to the excellence of variety, and introduces again his fa- 
vourites, with their accents, and their rhythm. The fubject of 
accents is purfued through all the modern languages; and that 
of arrangement in compofition, as well as of the Grecian rhythm, 
fcearcely changes the form which it affumed in the other vo- 
lumes. 

The different kinds of ftyle afford fomething new. The epif- 
tolary ftyle is well defined; and dialogue-writing, which is only 
converfation written, introduces fome very good remarks on the 
Knguage and manners of converfation. The ancient ftyle of 
dialogue-writing, which we have more than once had occafion to 
commend, is very well explained; and many of the ancient dia- 
Jogues are analyfed. Lord Shaftefbury’s dialogue, ‘ the Mora- 
lifts,’ is alfo examined at length, and praifed with fome warmth. 
The Demonftration of the Being and Attributes of a God, in 
this piece, is fuppofed to be fuperior to, and more complete than 
Dr. Clarke’s. ‘To Mr. Harris’s Dialogues our author is net 
willing to allow the name; yet he owns, that they are works of 
no little merit. 

The remarks on the ftyle of hiftory give occafion to much 
repetition; but many juft obfervations occur on the poetical 

e, and the difference between the ftyle of ‘Homer and that of 
ftory. -Achilles Tatius, a Greek hiftorian of the fourth cen- 
tury, has been difcovered by lord Monboddo to write like Sal- 
tuft and Tacitus: of courfe he is condemned. One whole chap- 
tér is employed on Herodotus, who, like an epic. poet, is fup- 
pofed to have only one fubject, with which he opens his work, 


while 
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while he brings in the hiftory of the whole world, as epifodes. 


Since we do not perfeétly underftand the following paflage, we 


fhall tranfcribe it. 


¢ As to/his veracity, I do not believe that there is a lye in 
the whole book ; though no doubt he relates many things that 
are not true, and which he did not believe himfelf, as he tells 
us, even when he ought to have believed it, as we know now 
that they were certainly true.’ 


Herodotus’ ftyle, his manner, and his religion, are particularly 
noticed; and with this author the volume concludes.’ In a fub- 
fequent volume, the hiftorians of the Roman empire, with the 
modern hiftorians, will be examined; and lord Monboddo means 
to proceed to the didaétic, rhetorical, and poetical ftyles, which 
will complete the work. 

We own, that we wifhed to have examined thefe volumes at a 
greater length, and to have pointed out, with fome accuracy, the 
author’s merits and faults. If we look at lord Monboddo as 
whimfical, capricious, and prejudiced, he may perhaps fall in our 
efteem ; but we think thefe faults are more than compenfated by 
extenfive knowlege and profound learning. It fhould be alfo 
remembered, that his excentricities ate harmlefs; his opinions 
are not obftinately obtruded on the world, for his motto may 
juftly be, Quis leget hec ? vel duo, vel nemo; and his prejudice, 
if it may be called one, is in favour of a language which has 
been the objeét of every fcholar’s admiration for more than 2000 
years ; in which fcience was cultivated, and has been preferved, 
and which certainly unites more copioufnefs, beauty, and preci- 
fion, than any other. We cannot mention our author without 
refpec&t, for we owe much to his work: when we would ufe 
the language of admiration, his little weakneffes, venial indeed, 
check eager panegyric; and we are almioft inclined to. adopt 
the words which Cicero ufed of Auguftus, 

Laudandus, ornandus, et tollendus. 


— 





A Comparative View of the Mortality of the Human Species, at 
all Ages; and of the Difeafes and Cafualties by which they aré 
deftroyed or annoyed. By William Black, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 
Dilly. a 8 

HEN rhetoric affumes a new form, and the’ progreffive 
improvements in ftyle are fyftematically afcertained, we 
hope that the mawkith and affected will not be forgotten. . Dr. 

Black’s work will afford numerous and ftriking in {tances of ‘it. 


‘ But, previous to the difcuffion of the general theme, it will 
conduce to order, and to: the anticipation ‘of explanatory digref- 
fion and illuftration, to glance at the — rotation; and _— 
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of our parent planet amongtt the other celeftial orbs; at its in- 
vetting elements; and at the number, groups, and recruit of 
mankind. A navigator or hiftorian, who undertakes the de- 
fcription of any ifland, kingdom,. or continent, commences 
with theit geographical outlines and climate, penetrating after- 
“wards through a fcrutiny of the inhabitants. Upon a fimilar, 
‘but more majeftic model, our introductory preface is founded. 
Throughout the whole of this intricate, fublime, and inexhauf- 
tible fubjeét, if I do not delay fufficient time to fix, I fhall at 
‘leaft hope to ftart the reader’s cttention to a variety of grand 
objects, infeparable from a comprehenfive knowledge of medi- 


cine; and-of which I fhall touch the fundamental keys and 
chords.’ 


Thefe are our author’s reafons for giving an account of the 
folar fyftem, and a general outline of geography, with a defcrip- 
tion of the different races of mankind. Oug extract affords alfo 
‘a fpecimen of Dr. Black’s language. Once more. 


‘ Attend-next to the fmall proportion of infant mortality in 
open country diffricts. By Dr. Short’s regifters of feveral {mall 
‘country villages in England, the major part born live to 2s, 
27, 273, and 40. In many hewlthy country parifhes, half the 
inhabitants born live to mature age; to 4c, 46, anda few even 
‘to so and 60; and rearlarge families of children. In fome ex- 
tenfive country diftrits ot Switzerland, fimilar obfervations 
have been made by Sufmilch and Muret. Here, therefore, is 
_an aftonifhing difparity between the duration of city and coun- 
try life: but particularly, let it be engraved upon the memory, 
in the early flages of puerile exiftence. Infants in cities refem- 
ble tender delicate plants excluded from frefh air; or fifth con- 
fined in ftagnant putrid water: they perifh before acquiring a 
folidity and feafoning to endure the adulterated quality of the 
‘furrounding element; and their thread of life is then fufpended 
‘by a tender cobweb.’ 


Dr. Black proceeds to give fome account of the comparative 
mortality of town and country; of different ages, fexes, and 
conditions ; the number of marriages, and of births. ‘The pro- 
portional mortality of different difeafes, with the numbers and 
proportions of each, which he juftly obferves are not the fame 
with the mortality. If, for inftance, one thoufand dic annually 
of a cancer, we are not to fuppofe there are more cancers than 

‘boils, All this would be very good and very proper, if our at- 
‘thor had given us the leaft information which we had not before, 

or had notcontaminated the pure fources of philofophical and 
mathematical language by the ftyle and phrafeology of a petit- 
‘maitre. . From page.75 to 408, that is 333 pages out of 430, is 
_taken up by a defcription of difeafes, with their different caufes ; 
‘and in this part, as well ‘as the: former, whatever relates to the 
S mortality 
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mortality in London, is taken from the bills of mortality, which 
he afterwards tells us are fo very inccrre&t, imperfe@, and con- 
fufed, as to be réally of no value. We have carefully-examined 
his whole work ; a tafk laborious, tedious, and difgufting: but 
we have colleéted fo little that is new, valuable, or important, 
that we think it may be almoft comprifed in the following’ quo- 
tation, 


‘ Female difeafes, including obftruétio menfium, chiorofis, 
profluvium menfium, fluor albus, hyftericks. ‘Thefe derange- 
ments of the human machinery, which, from the days of Hip- 
pocrates, have been difcriminated by fpecifick morbid .names, 
are notwithftanding unnoticed in the London regitters; unlefs 
perhaps rifing of the lights, {plecn, and vapours are fubflituted 
as a portion of hy fkerick mortality. This formidable phalanx, 
whole frequency and fatality are of univerfal notoriety, mutt 
be mufered amongit the chronic hoft of difeafes.. From about 
the period of puberty, feldom earlier, they begin to infeft num- 
bers of the female fex. Ona careful perufal of nearly one half 
of the books of the Alderfrate Difpenfary in London, and be- 
fore mentioned, during fix years, I found the totai fick and 
difeafed amounted to 29,511: by far the greater proportion of 
which were adults, and more females than: males. Of this 
twenty-nine thoufand, the numbers afflicted with diffetenc te- 
male complaints were as follow: obftruct. ment. and-chiorolis, 
254; profluvium menf. 270; fluor albus, 446; hyfteria, 1104; 
total, 2074. Here it is worthy of obfervation, that four only 
of the principal female infirmities conftituted nearly one four- 
__teenth part of all the difeafes in that Difpenfary, which is epen 

to afflicted patients of every defcription and age. I fhould, 
however, not omit to add, from the information of one of the 
learned phyficians of that charity, that under fluor a'bus, a few 
cafes of venereal gonorrhoea were concealed ; and that under 
hyfleriz, were arranged all female and nervous complaints, 
without ftrictiy attending to its generick fymptoms.. .We have 
here likewile, one proot that uterine relaxation is a more fre- 
quent female maiady than obftruction in Londen :, it is more fo 
in warm than in cold climates: and probably, all thefe four 
female difeafes are more prevalent amongtt the higher and lux- 
urfant ranks; and in city than in country.’ 


A chart of the mortality of the human fpecies in London for 
feventy-five years is prefixed, divided into periods of fifteen 
years, becaufe our author thinks that the propo:tion of the inha- 
bitants in the metropolis to that of the whole kingdom, is as 
one to fifteen: confequently the fame number gives (that is,. it 
would give, if it was nearly correct, and every part was fubject 
to equally fatal difeafes) the mortality.of one year in all the 
reft of Great Britain. At the end is.a chart, comprizing the 
probabilities of lives in different parts of Europe, feleted from 
the beft writers, 
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482 Mempir of @ Map of the Countries 
Our author’s plan is imperfect, becaufe he has not confidered 
external difeafes and accidents; but for this omiflion he has 
gifed. He obferves, with fome exultation, that the work 
was completed in four months: we wifh that he had employed 
four years about it; and we might then have found the volume 
reduced to one-fixteenth of its prefent bulk. 





Memoir of a Map of the Countries comprehended between the Black 
Sea and the Cafpian ; with an Account of the Caucafian Nations, 
and Vocabularies of their Languages. 4to. 55. Edwards. 


PT HE {pot which our author has illuftrated with a pretty ac- 
> curate map, is not lefs famous in ancient than in modern, 
in civil than in natural hiftory. Where the fea of Afoph 
ftretches. to the eaft, and a little to the north, feemingly ex- 
tending to meet the Don in its circuitous courfe, we may fix 
the northern boundary. The Wolga bending downward al- 
moft to join the Don with the weftern fhores of the Cafpian, 
lie on its eaft; the eaftern fide of the Black Sea is on its weft; 
and its fouth is bounded by the frontiers of Perfia. In this 
diftrit lay Colchis, the obje& of the firft naval expedition ; 
the Amazons, whofe fingular cuftoms have amufed the world 
more than two thoufand years ; the Circaffians, who have 
contributed to render the Turkith nobility the handfomett men 
in the old continent; and the Georgians, whofe fpirit and 
whofe misfcrtunes have alternately excited our admiration and 
our pity. Their civil hiftory is in many refpects fingular; and 
while we furvey the fandy deferts to the north of the Cuban, 
once. perhaps the bottom of that ocean which united the 
Euxine.to the Cafpian, the various treafures which this region 
has afforded to the botanift and to the phyfician, we fhall own 
that it is no lefs important in the eye.of the natural hiftorian. 
In a geographical view, we cannot fpeak highly in favour of 
the memoir. The map differs in many refpects from what we 
have ofually confidered to be corre&t ; but we have no account 
of the method by which the different fituations are afcertained. 
They depend principally, we find, on the accuracy of tue 
Ruffian obfervers. Though they differ, however, we have no 
reafon to think them incorre&t, but we wifh to have had the 
foundation of the decifions explained. 

Our author firft defcribes the general hiftory of this fpot, 
and its ancient divifions: he then proceeds to the northern na- 
tions pointed out by profeffor Guldenftaedt, who was fent by 
the emprefs of Ruffia to examine this almof forgotten territory. 
Tt would not be-very interefting to read a lift of barbarous names; 
fo that we fhall feleét a few cireumftances of the polity and the 
manners of thefe nations which feem to be of the greateft im- 
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The Circaffian government is regal and defpotic; but as 
their power depends on the number of their vaffals, the 
defpotifm is not wantonly opprefiive. The excarfions of 
mountaineers are predatory: but they think the term of thief 
the greateft reproach, as it implies dete&tion. The political 
regulations feem to be carried on by the king, the nobles, and 
the delegates of the people; but though we perceive thrée 
eftates, there is little balance-and little real liberty. The 
beauty of the Circaflians is well known: the great objeé& of 
the mothers is to confine the waift, which is done by a broad 
belt, and it is worn till it burits ; then another is put on and 
worn till the fame event occurs : the belt is cut by the hufband 
on the day of marriage. The Circaflian wives are fpirited, 
active, and martial; fond of their hufbands, though they live, 
or at leaft are fuppofed to live, in different huts. ‘The men 
are abftinent, firm, intrepid, and ingenious in war. 


‘ The foregoing defcription of the Circaflians, as far as re- 
lates to the free {pirit of their government, their general modes 
of life, and many of their particular cuftoms, is equally appli- 
cable to all the mountaineers of Caucafus, and probably to 
every uncivilized nation upon earthe But twoof their cuftoms 

-feem peculiar to themfeives. The one, by which the hufbands 
are prohibited, under pain of infamy, from publicly converfing 
with their wives, fo that the two fexes are divided, as it were, 
into two diftinét communities ;—the other, by which the edu- 
cation of all male children is entrofted to ftrangers in preference 
to the parents, the females only being brought up by their mo- 
thers. It is not eafy to conceive from what diftant nation thefe 
ftrange regulations can be derived ; and if we fuppofe them to 
have exifted at an early period in mount Caucafus, they may 
perhaps account in fome meafure for the fabulous defcription of 
the Amazons and-Gargarenfes, who are placed by ancient geo- 
graphers in the country now occupied by the Circaffians.*’ 


The diale& of the Lefguis has fome refemblance to that of 
the Samoiedes, and to no other. This fact leads our author 
to examine the origin of the Samoiedes.. He feems to think 
that the Huns are in part compofed of this race. It is more 
probable that the latter are a tribe of the Huns, which appear 





‘ © The moft wonderful parts of the ancient ftory are, the myfterious 
commerce ofthe Amazons with their temporary hufbands, the Gargarenfes; 
their mode of difpofing of their male children ; and the amputation per- 
formed on the breafis of the females, which laft circumftance was probably 
invented by the Greek etymologifts in order to explain the name of the na-. 
tion. Perhaps it might not be more abfurd to derive that name from the 
Circaffian word Maza, the moon, which is reported to have been the fa- 
vourite deity of the mountaineers of Caucafus, than from the Greek word 
Mats, which fignifies a woman’s breaft ; but this muft reft for the decifion 


f etymologifts. ‘ 
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to bea numerous and diftiné race. M. de Guignes confounds 

the Huns with the Turks, and with the anceftors of the prefent. 
Moguls ; but this opinion is only in part true. They were 

feemingly the origin of the Calmucks, and of the Moguls ; 

but Ammianus Marcellinus, and the Chinefe hiftorians, as our 

author juftly remarks, give but a confafed and uncertain tef- 

timony. The Laplanders and. the Samoiedes have a nearer 

connection’; but probably only a fimilarity arifing from cli- 

mate. ! 


‘ The Samoyede nation is ftrangely difperfed;: fome of them 
are found in fmall and detached bodies among the mountains 
which lie to the weftward of lake Baikal ;, others are fuppofed 
to be within the Chinefe frontiers ; others are fcattered among 
the defarts which extend along the frozen ocean; and fome near- 
ly as far to the weftward as Archangel. It fhould feem, therefore, 
that they muf have been formerly a very namerous and power- 
ful nation. They have no longer the ufe of horfes, becaufe the 
climate of their prefent country renders their fubfiftence impof- 
fible ;--but they have ftill preferved the manners of a paftoral 
people, and retain the ufe of moveable habitations, with which 
they wander from place to place. They neither have, nor ap- 

ear to have ever had, any kind of regular government; their 
traditional fongs mentions only certain heroes,’ who, in better 
times, led their anceftors to battle. Thefe fomgs form their 

rincipal amufement; but the exploits they celebrate are never 
Tikely to be renewed. Whether it be owing to the feptic qua- 
lities of their food, to the natural effects of exceflive cold, or to 
thofe. poifonous fogs which render fome part of their country 
quite uninhabitable, the nerves of the Samoyedes are {fo irrit- 
able, that a fudden and unexpected noife will frequently throw 
them into convulfions. Of this profeflor Pallas relates fome 
remarkable inftances. 

* The Samoyedes have a large head ; a flat face; high cheek 
bones; fmall eyes ; a flat nole; a wide mouth; ayellow com- 
plexion; large ears; ftraight, harfh, black hair; a fhort thick 
neck; broad fhoulders; and fhort and thin legs.’ 


The account of Imaretia and Georgia is curious ; but affords 
nothing that we can with any advantage tranfcribe, and the 
memoir concludes with fhort {pecimens of the various Cau- 
cafian dialeéts, - The Crimea, though not included within the 
Jimits of our author’s plan, fhares a little of his attention. 
The events of the prefent war may probably change, in a con- 
fiderable degree, the condition of the wretched inhabitants of 
this fertile diftri&t. It is painful to fee a country which enjoys 
the bounties of heaven, funk in mifery and. oppreffion by the 
worft of defpotifm, an irregular tyrannical government and a 
turbulent ariltocracy, | : 
 Franfadions 
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Tranfadions of the Society inftituted at London for Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufadures, and Commerce 3 with the Premiums 
offered in the Year 1788. Vol. VI. 8vo. 45. - Cadell. 


house this volume of 'the Society’s ‘Tranfactions is nog 

adorned with a frontifpiece; as ufual, yet the: number of «its 
plates, and the importance of its information in other refpeéts, ren+ 
der it equally valuable with thofe which preceded, ‘The. firft part 
is agriculture; and it is particularly pleafing to ‘obferve that; 
from the earl of Fife’s very {pirited and judicious -plantations, 
the hills and plains.of Bamff are likely to be covered with a ver- 
dant foliage. While the patriot looks at this‘ country as:the 
cradle of future navies, the natural hjftorian only refleéts that 
thefe hills are going to refume their former appearances before 
defolation and inteftine warfare equally contributed, by negle& 
or defign, to diminiflr the number of thefe ftately ornaments. 
Mr. White and Mr. Lloyd have, in England, laboured in the 
fame ufeful line, and have deferved the Society’s notice; Mr. 
Dudley has been equally ferviceabie to himfelf and country, in 
keeping at. bay the German ocean, that occafionally overflowed 
thofe lands which it perhaps once covered. 

Profeffor Rofs continues to give information about the turnip- 
rooted cabbage. It feems now to be a general_opinion, that 
fowing them by broad-caft is preferable to raifing in a feed-bed, 
and tranfplanting them. Mr. Boote, of Atherftone, has contri- 
buted to eftablifh the drill hufbandry in general, and its prefer- 
ence to broad-cait. -His experiments were made on a large {cale, 
and are equally ftriking and important. It is not one of the leaf 
of its advantages, that by the neceflary employment. of the hoe, 
the ground is kept clean from weeds.. Even turnips: may, he 
thinks, be fown by the drill, with thefe advantages, ' that they 
may be weeded by women and children, and are lefs infefted by 
the fly. The drill hufbandry gains ground, we perceive, in 
very many counties. 

The Chinefe hemp, by accident, bore a few fonds, under the 
care of Dr. Hinton, and they vegetated with vigour the follow- 
ing feafon. It is probable, therefore, that this artful people 
did not deftroy the vegetating power of the feeds, as has been 
fufpected ; but that the failure was owing to the feeds having 
been too long kept. Hemp feed does grow, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, after the fecond feafon has elapfed.. . It proved a.produc- 
tive crop; but the qualities of the hemp are not mentioned. It 
was fown in broad-caft, and tranfplanted ; though, in wheat, Dr. 
Hinton is ‘an advocate for the drill hufbandry. 

In chemiftry, the Society offer very important information ; ; 
that native barilla is found near Bombay ; and as the hips from 
that 
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that ifland are feldom fully laden, it may be brought at a ‘mall 
expence. One hundred parts of this Indian alkali, when refin- 
ed, contain, on trial, 58.8 of mild dry mineral alkali; 24 wa- 
ter; 17.2 of common falt. It injures the colour of flint-glafs, 
and this arifes from its common falt, which may perhaps be {e+ 
parated with eafe, if it be required. For common glats it is too 
dear, and for foft foap it is unfit; but for hard foap, medical 
purpofes,’and plate glafs, it is probably well adapted. It is 
found in a bed of ferrugineous clay. 

In the clafs of Polite Arts we only find Mr. Yates’ furvey of 
Lancafter, for which the Sociéty gave him the gold'medal. In 
Manufactures, Mr. Greaves has’ prefented to the Society fome 
paper made from the bark of withins alone, in different circum- 
ftances.. It is a promifing rather than an ufeful performance, 
in its prefent ftate; and though Mr. Greaves did not fully com- 
ply with the propofal, the Society gave*him the filver medal, 
The Englifh paper for copper-plates feems now to equal, in ge- 
neral, the French paper; and, m fome refpects, to excel it. 
In {pinning filk, M. Nouaille recommends only four or five, at 
moft fix or feven cocoons to be reeled together, inftead of eigh- 
teen or twenty, the common number in England. The filk is 
much more valuable than in proportion to the additional labour. 
The Italian reel is, he thinks, fuperior to the {pinning wheel. 

The papers on Mechanics depend almoft wholly on the plates ; 
fo that we can only mention Mr. Hill’s very ingenious and ex- 
tenfively ufeful machine for meafuring angles; Mr. Jofeph Rid- 
ley’s improved tool, for fetting wheels and pinions in watch-work, 
and his improved fector; as well as Mr. Befant’s commodious 
carriage for conveying wood or heavy materials over foft land. 

Thefe inventors and improvers have been, with great juitice, 
rewarded by the fociety. 

A lift of the rewards beftowed by the fociety ; of prefents 
made to them ; of their officers, and the chairmen of the feveral 
committees, fellow. The laft part of the work confifts of pre- 
miums offered by the Society, in which plantations, particularly 
of oak, have a confpicuous place. The larch too, a wood hard 
and durable, but light, is attended to: though inferior to the 
oak, it is fuppofed that it may be advantageoufly employed 
in fome parts of fhips, efpecially in their upper works. It is 
much ufed in the Venetian fhips. The white poplar is chiefly 
for moorifh grounds. The Society keep in view the improve- 
ment of the gun harpoon; but, either from the obftinacy of the 
harpooners, the defeét of the inftrument, or the gun being an 
improper way of throwing it, we cannot find that it has been 
fuccefsful. ‘The former premiums for objects of real importance 
5 are 
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are continued ; and we fhall add our affiftance to their truly hu- 
mane and judicious defigns, in propofing the following premium, 
by endeavouring to extend its circulation : 


‘ Method of preparing White Lead which fhall not be prejudicial. 
—To the perfon who fhall difcover to the Society, a method of 
preparing white lead, in a manner that fhall not be prejudicial 
to the health ‘either of the workmen employed in making or 
ufing it, and will anfwer all the purpofes for which white lead 
is at prefent ufed; fifty pounds. se 

¢ A quantity of the white lead fo prepared, with an account 
of the procefs made ufe- of, and certificates that not lefs than 
one ton has been manufactured in the fame manner, to be pro- 
duced to the Society on or before the fecond Tuefday in No- 
vember, 1789. ) 

‘ Subftitute for the Bafs of Paint.—To the perfon who fhall 
produce to the Society the beft fubftitute, fuperior to any hi- 
therto known, for the bafis of paint, cada 2 proper for the 
purpofe as the white lead now employed; fuch fubftitute not to 
be of a noxious quality, and which may be afforded at a price 
not materially higher than that of white lead; thirty pounds. 

¢ A quantity of the fubftitute, not lefs than fifty pounds 
weight, with an account of the procefs ufed in preparing it, and 
certificates that at leaft five hundred weight has been manufac. 
tured, to be produced to the Society on or before the fecond 
Tuefday in November, 1789.’ 

As it is with particular pleafure that we follow the fteps of this 
patriotic Society, we cannot leave this annual volume without 
our thanks for their active and liberal exertions. 





Experiments and Obférvations, to inueftigate, by Chemical Analyfis, 
the Medicinal Properties of the Mineral Waters of Spa aud Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in Germany ; and of the Waters and Boue Baths 
near St. Amand in French Flanders. By Fohn Af, M.D, 
Small 8vo. 55. in Boards. Robfon and Clarke, 


D?: Ath feems to be very well acquainted with his fubje&, 

and his introdudtion, on the nature of the different impreg- 
nations of water, contains much rational chemiftry and judt- 
cious philofophy. In one point he differs from us, for he 
fuppofes that no impregnation by art can render a water 
equally powerful with that which nature affords. His chief 
reafon refpects the acidalous waters; fince, with .our inftra- 
ments, we cannot combine fo much fixed air with water, as 
we find in many different mineral fprings. It may, however, 
be fafely queftioned, whether the medicinal effeéts do not de~ 
pend on the air immediately and fpontaneaufly feparable from 


water, rather than on that which is difcovered in confequence 
of 
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of the application of aétive powers. The ftomach cannot boil 
water or decompofe it. What remains in that organ is a very 
{mall proportion, for the greater part is foon abforbed, and the 
acidulous waters, as medicines, feem to aét on the itomach 
alone. Dr. Ath too does not, we think, pay fufficient atten- 
tion to M. Bertholet’s experiments on the dephlogifticated ma- 
rine acid ; for though he mentions them, yet he more commonly 
fpeaks of the change as produced by fixed air. M. Kirwan and 
M. Haffenfratz’? experiments on hepatic airs are alfo mentioned 
too flightly, for it is pretty certain that they are different airs 
either united with fulphur in an- aerial ftate, or holding the 
fulphur in folution (fee our laft Volume, p. 333). In fome of 
thefe inftances we ftrongly fafpe&t that our author had written 
his account before he faw the experiments which we mention ; 
and, unwilling to change the whole, added the newly difcovered 
facts to his former inveftigations. 

Dr..Afh then proceeds to confider the waters of Spa, and 
mentions their different: kinds. He very properly remarked 
the fources of the {prings, and perceived that the Pouhon wa- 
ter came from a chain of hills different fiom thofe which af- 
forded the others: the former confilts of argillaceous, fchiftus, 
and ferrugineous flate ; the latter of calcareous earths mixed, as 
wfual, with flinty matters. There is a remarkable fact men- 
tioned by Dr. Afh, that in the neighbourhood of the Tonnelet 
the cellars.on any approaching change of weather are found to 
contain much fixed air; and the beft prognoftic they have of 
approaching rain, is the averfion of the cats to be carried into 
them.. The Tonnelet, it will be feen, contains the greateit 
proportion of fixed air. 

The Geronftere appears to us to contain hepatic fixed air, 
for this impregnation folves all the phenomena which feem to 
have perplexed Dr. Ath’s friends ; and we doubt not, if he had 
feen M. Haffenfratz’ experiments before the work was finifhed, 
that he would have been convinced of it. Different judicious 
contrivances are fuggeited to preferve the waters more free 
from accidental impurities, and to preferve the fixed air of the 
Tonnelet to be ufed as a bath. ‘There is fome reafon, how- 
, ever, to be apprehenfive of injury from its exhalations. The. 
medical remarks are not numerous. Dr. Ath fuggelts that the — 
different {pas may be ufeful in heétics,. {curvy in its various 
forms, in difeafed, vifcera, and in calculus. In the firft, we 
apprehend that little trial has been made, and that little is not 
greatly-in favour of its waters. We fhall tranfcribe the refult 
of our author’s analyfis, 
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389 
The Chevron water, which is often ex- 
ported inftead of the Pouhon fpring, an 
impofition too feverely reprobated by the 
phyficians at Liege, greatly refembles.it, 
except that it curdles foap, a property 
which it feems to owe to its cypfum. The 
fa& alfo will account for the gypfum which 
Bergman difcovered in fome reputed {pa 
water. In general, foap and milk are not 
changed by the true Povhon water. 

The next fubje&t of enquiry is the Aix- 
la-Chapelle water, whofe heat, in different 
circumftances, is from 112° to 136° of 
Fahrenheit. Much is faid of hepatic air 
and fulphur, which we think a previous 
attention to the experiments lately menti- 


‘|oned, would have fuperfeded. The mean, or 


rather the common heat, is 115%; and from 
70.5 cubic inches, 58.5 grains of refiduum 
were procured: of aerated lime 14.5 ; ae- 
rated mineral alkali 30.75 ; falited mineral 
alkali 13.25 grains. The quantity of fixed 
air feems to be nearly the fame with that of 
the Geronftere at Spa: the hepatic air 
feems not to have been meafured. Our 
author thinks that thefe waters may be of 
ufe in impaired digeftions: as a bath, in 
relaxing contractions, foftening indura- 
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tions, mitigating fpafms, and cleaning the 
fkin from eruptions. For cold, fcorbutic, 
chronic, rheumatifms, the waters are par- 
ticularly adapted. 

The Borfet waters near Aix-la Chapelle 
refemble them in a great degree, though 
Dr. Afh fufpects; we know not why, that 








140°, and they greatly refemble the Caroline waters. 


they are lefs ftimulating. ‘Their heat is 
The 


Borfet water has been fuppofed to contain allum; but, on a 
particular enquiry, this opinion was not fupported by experis 
ment. 
A mineral {pring within the town of Aix-la-Chapelle ap- 


peared to be gafeous and ferrugineous. 


There was fome pro- 


bability that it contained a little vitriolic, acid ; and Dr. Afh 
remarks, that iron diffolved in'a fmall proportion of fpirit of 


vitriol may render a water ufeful, 
when the metabis fufpended by the‘aerial acid.’ 


but that itis much more fo 
This opinion, 


however, requires fome farther fupport. 
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The laft water éxamined in this volume is that of St. Amand 
in French Flanders, to which an account of the boue or mud 
baths are united. The water {mells of bitumen, or contains, 
as our author is willing to fuppofe, afphaltic air. The mud 
is of an indefinite depth and pretty folid: its heat was about 
63°, while that of the atmofphere was 47°. There are two 
fountains at St. Amand, each at about 75°, but the Buillon 
contains lefs air and a lefs proportion of folid contents than the 
Eveque d’Arras. From the mud a red coloured liquor, which 
effervefced with acids, and .refembled volatile alkali, was drawn 
off: the refiduum, on evaporation, was not unlike the mud; 
and when put on burning coals on the fpot, fome fulphureous 
or bituminous fumes, for Dr. Afh is not very explicit, arofe. 
Thefe waters are found to contain, befides their feparate air, 
aerated lime, magnefia and iron, felenite, argillaceous and 
filiceous earths: buat their proportions are not afcertained, as 
there was no proper evaporation to difcover the quantity of felid 
contents. 

We cannot difmifs this work, without obferving that, from 
many circumftances, it feems to have been written in a hurry. 
The language is fometimes inelegant, and the opinions often 
obfcurely expreffed. ‘This volume contains many ufeful facts 
relating to thefe waters; but it contains alfo many things 
which have little connection with the fubje&t, and which are of 
inconfiderable comparative importance. 


up 





Sermons and Difcourfes, on feveral Occafons. By George Skene 
Keith, M.A. 8vo. 6s. Evans and Son. 


A Specimen of thefe Sermons appeared fome time fince; and 
it was mentioned in our LXIit volume, p. 151. We then 
thonght Mr. Keith’s ftyle too turgid, and occafionally too fami- 
liar. The fame faults are fcattered, but in a lefs degree, over 
the other difcourfes ; and though the author’s youth, and the ftyle 
generally employed in the Scottifh pulpits, may be alledged as 
fome excufe, we muft ftill think that he has often carried thefe 
peculiarities too far. There is, however, a force in his reflections, 
an ingenuity in his explanations, and frequently a vigour in his 
language, which deferves commendation. 
~ The firft Sermon, on the character of Chrift, was the fubje& 
of our former animadverfion, in the fpecimen. The fecond is 
an admirable one on religious enquiry. We fhall feleét his own 
recapitulation of the firft part. : 
‘On the whole of this branch of my fubje&, I think it is 
evident, that all free-thinkers are too {ceptical in fome things, 
feeing they will admit no. axioms of reafoning, but doubt of 


every truth till it be demonftrated, and require more svincotr 
. t an, 
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than, from the nature of the fubje&t, can be obtamed; and 
that they are all too credulous in other things, when they muft, 
neceflarily, admit all the abfurdities confequent upon rejecting 
the Chriftian revelation. I think it alfo appears, that the more 
learned fceptics only perplex their underitandings, by refined 
and metaphyfical reafonings ; inftead of ftudying that fimplicity 
which is characteriftical of truth, inftead of regarding the plain 
dictates of common fenfe, which is always preferable to refined 
arguments, and inftead of attending to the firft diftates of a 
found underflanding, and a good heart, which are always the 
beft as well as the firft decifions in all cafes, where the primary 
articles of religion and morality are examined.—And laftly, 
though I would make great allowances for the free-thinker, who 
honours God on the principles of natural religion, but cannot 
fatisfy his mind about the truth of the Chriftian fyitem, I think 
it is evident, that the daring infidel, whether learned or -un- 
learned, who limits the perfections of God, arraigns his works, 
and denies his providence, inftead of difcovering truth by his 
arguments, only corrupis the heart by grofs and impious rea- 
foning.— In fhort, though they are not all equally weak or cri- 
minal, it appears that all infidels more or lefs abufe their rea- 
fon ; and that no fceptic or free-thinker is a child of wifdom.’ 


Mr.-Keith next enquires into the motives of free-thinking, in- 
dependent of the love of truth. ‘The motive that he has hinted 
at, without expatiating on it in proportion to its frequent occur- 
rence, is, the opportunity which infidelity affords for {neers and 
for wit. We have known many ‘ fad good Chriftians’ in their 
heart, become infidels only from indulging their fancied pleafan- 
try. In this part of the difcourfe we find a good imitation of 
Mr. Gibbon’s ftyle, and a proper character of the author, if we 
look at the religious part of his work only, Having enquired 
into the grounds of infidelity, Mr. Keith, with equal juftice, 
points out thofe qualifications which are calculated for careful 
enquiry, and proper as well as juft decifion. 

The third Sermon is on greatnefs of mind; and a fober ra- 
tional enquiry into that ftate of mind which, rifing above trifles, 
is adapted for great exertions, and fublime inveftigations, is in- 
troduced in the following very exceptionable ftyle of affected 
fublimity. 

‘I envy not Mofes, for his facred character, as a prophet, 
though he was infpired by the Spirit of God, and proved his 
commiffion from heaven by many acts of fupernatural power. 
I covet not his fame as a legiflator, though thofe who difbelieve 
his religion, acknowledge the depth of his policy, and the 
wifdom of his laws. I defire not his glory as the <eliverer of 
his country, though he refcued the Ifraclites from Egyptian 
bondage, and placed them under the freeft of all governments, 
where the Lord of Hofts was their king. I fhould even = 
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ble to receive that, diftinguifhed honour, which Mofes alone, ° 
of all the human race, enjoyed, the honour of {peaking with 
God face to face, that is, of converfing with the Shechinah, 
or vifible reprefentation of Jehovah’s glory. But were I to 
envy, were | to defire, in preference to every other, any one 
thing which belonged to this illuftrious prophet, it would be, 
that elevation of mind, that uncommon greatnefs of foul, which 
appears in the text. Here Mofes is reprefented as faying to 
his Creator, (in the words of the text), * Yet, now, if thou 
wilt, forgive their fin; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out 
.of thy book which thou haf written.’ 

He again, in this Sermon, attacks the free-thinker, whom he 
feems to know well; and, claffing him with numerous other pre- 
‘tenders to greatnefs of mind, contrafts thefe characters with fuch 
as truly deferve the title. ‘This Sermon is, in many refpetts, a 
‘very good one. 

The fourth and fifth Sermons are on true and falfe eloquence. 
‘The firft is exemplified in the charatter of Paul; and what he 
might have faid to Felix, ‘when he reafoned of righteoufhefs, 
‘temperance, and judgment to come:’ the other by what Herod 
Agrippa, the grandfon of the tetrarch, might have drawn down 
the vengeance of heaven on himfelf. In the former, which is 
‘diftinguifhed by turgid defcription, and occafionally by an im- 
proper familiarity, we are furprifed that the admirable fpeech 
which Paul real/y made at Athens, was not the fubje& of the 
text: in the latter, which is the fuperior difcourfe, we find a 
very well drawn character, with a fhort abftract of the life of 
Herod. The fubjeé& and the language of Herod’s fpeech are 
gratuitoufly affumed ; and, inftead of falfe eloquence, which the 
title of the Sermon fpeaks of, we meet with many traits of true. 
The epithet is affigned to the fubje&t, for he is fuppofed to fpeak 
againft the Chriftians ; to urge on perfecution, and artfully to 
“hint at himfelf as the deliverer that was to appear. 

The fixth Sermon is on the progrefs of virtue and happinefs ; 
im which Mr. Keith points out particular pleafures, as refulting 
from particular virtues. The refemblance of virtue in ation to 
the reprefentation of bodies in motion in paintings, is an affected 
‘and injudicious one. The fubject is illuftrated by the progrefs 
of the good man, and contrafted, in the following Sermon, by 
that of the wicked: man, either as it refpeéts the ftate of his mind, 
or his external circumiftances. 

The eighth Sermon, < Be ye wife as ferpénts, and harmlefs as 
doves,’ inculcates the union of prudence and innocence, 4 precept 
peculiarly adapted to the apoftles; but, in Mr. Keith’s opinion, 
no lefs neceflary to more modern Chriftians, and he very juftly 
points out the proper prudence and innocence, from thofe ficti- 
tious virtues which often affume their form, In the fecond:part, 
he 
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he fhows the effects of either feparated from the other, and the 
powers of both united. 7 

The ninth Sermon, on Abraham offering up his fon Ifaac, is 
unreafonably amplified, and abounds with the faults which we 
formerly pointed out. The laft, on the fubject of the prodigal 
fon and his elder brother, is of a fimilar kind, though with 
fewer defects. Mr. Keith can reafon correClly, and explain with 
ingenuity ; but an oration and adefcription are the ftumbling 
blocks which overturn him. 

On the whole, we may remark, that we have read thefe Ser- 
mons with-much pleafure, mixed, however, ‘with occafional dif- 
guts, from the caufes which we have explained. We look on 
Mr. Keith as a luxuriant tree: his abundant foliage fometimes 
hides its fruit, and fometimes exhaufts its powers; but, in ma- 
turer age, this excefs will difappear; and the tree will unite vi- 
gour with increafed utility. 





A pra&ical and explanatory Commentary on the Holy Bible. By 
I. Yonge. 4to. 10s. 6d. fewed. Faulder. 


) is Mr. Yonge’s purpofe to give a free Commentary on the 

Bible, with a view to the general defign of the Almighty in 
the creation, that of rendering his creatures inhabitants of hea- 
ven, and the means of obviating the misfortunes confequent to 
the fall, by the coming of a Redeemer. - With this intention, he, 
follows the outline of the Old ‘Teftament in the various mani- 
feftations of.the divine will to our firft parents; to Abraham and 
to ifaac ; to Jacob, in the prophetic vifion at his death; and af- 
ferwards to the different prophets. ‘The book of Ruth, our au- 
thor thinks, was defigned for the purpofe of connecting the ge- 
nealogy of Chrift, fince Pharaoh (Pharez) was the grandfon of 
Judzh; in whom the promife was continued, and the anceftor: of 
David. He afterwards goes on to conneét the prophecies with 
the life and aéctions of Chrift, as recorded by the Evangelifts, 
and their completion in the Aéts and the Epiftles with the per- 
fection of our redemption. 

A work of this kind cannot afford much novelty: its chief 
diftintion muft be ingenuity and a perfpicuous felection. Of this, 
however, we can find few initances. An inflated diction often 
deforms the work; and a critical accuracy fcarcely, in any in- 
ftance, elucidates it. Numerous incidental errors, peculiar to 
‘the author, occafionally occur; and he tranfcribes faulty inter- 
pretations with little difcrimination. As.we have marked many 
paffages, we fhall take an inftance or two as they occur. 


‘I think we may fuppofe, that Cain did not know, in its full 
extent, the atrocioufnefs of the deed he was about to commit.— 
Death was a‘ ftranger upon earth, its ghaftly form had not yet 
VoL, LXVI. Now. 1788. ke been 
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‘been fecn by man; neither was the fentence yet gone forth, 
*¢ Whofo theddeth man’s blood, by man fhall his blood ’be 
fhed.” . Anoiher reafon why we may fuppofe that Cain did not 
fully.comprehend the nature of the crime of murder, is, that 
-God. (who is all. juft) was pleaf-d to ‘pare his life, and not to 
putin execution that judgment, which, as I have obferved, was 
afterwards denounced ;: it pleafed God not only to {pare his life, 
‘but to preferve ir by miracie ; he drove him away from the in- 
tercourfe of bis fumily ¢ but leit their vengeance fhould here- 
after follow him, and revenge the death of Abel, God fet a 
mark upon Cain, left any finding him fhould fly him; What 
that'mark was. we are not informed by the facred hiltorian, there- 
‘fore 1 is impoflible for us to know : but if I may be permitted to 
conjeciure, | fhould think it was jome change fo total, as that 
he could not. be tuken for Cain the murderer.—Had a terror on 
‘his countenance (as fome fuppofe) been the mark, it wolld ra- 
ther have induced people to think he was the murderer, and flay 
“him. From thefe circaniftances it appears to me reafonable to 
‘fuppofe he was changed toa yiant. Perhaps from him fprate 
‘that aflonifhine and unaccountable race of men afterwards men- 
‘tioned. I found my opimien (that he was totally changed) en 
this, that in the beginning of the next chapter, we find a-formal 
-yenewal-of the account of Adam’s race,’ 


Again: fpeaking of Peleg, in whofe days the earth was’ di- 
vided, Mr. Yonge obferves, : 


« Whenever the meaning of a name (Peleg) is. given us, fome 
great event jullifies che doing ir. The time of our éarth bein 
‘feparatéed as it now is, has never becn afcertained, it thereforé'is 
“woit probable it happened in thofe ‘early days, from’ whente 
‘there is no tradition but that ot Mofes, who, as I havé'obferv- 


‘ed, could not write in vain, and exprefsly fauys, that. they were 
‘ideattered over the whole earth.—That the earth is dividedowe 


‘know; that we do not know how or when, we alfo know ;: but 
eWe have many good grounds to fuppofe it happened, when the 
Lord defcended from heaven, to fee the city and the tower which 
the children of men builded, and to {catter them abroad over the 
face of the whole earth, that they might never more have it m 
their power to unite in. fuch a work of prefumption; this could 
not be more effectually done than by cleaving the earth in fun- 
der, and dividing the inhabitants the one from the other. This 
clears up the difficulty of the firft peopling’ of America, that part 
of land that was torn off from the main land: it accounts alfo 


“for Eber’s naming hits fon Peleg; for he does not fay the inka- 


‘bitants of ‘the earth were divided, but the earth in his days was 
divided. And if we confider alfo the names of thofe chains of 


«mountains that ran along that part of the world, which iscalled 
-Archipelago, we fhall find reafon to be confirmed in this ‘opi- 
shan; and alfo it appears tome reaforiable to {appoie, from this 


3 ‘circum- 
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eircumftance, that Peleg was himfelf one of: thofe, that.was.cur 


off on that piece of land, and became a great nation, and a mor 
jument of the power of “Almighty God. 


‘Thefe fpecimens will probably be fufficient: we can: crithyledeh 
Mr. Yonge’s piety and orthodoxy, but we cannot praife his in- 
genuity or his acutenefs. If we had fonnd more original matter 
in the work, we might have confidered it’at.a greater length’; 
but to examine what has been often written would be only to 
repeat what has often been before obferved. 
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Vindicie Prieftleiane.: an Addrefs to the Students of of Oxford and 
Cambridge. By Theophilus Lindfey, A, M. 8wo.. 6s. Gas 
Jobnion. 


THE Letter from an Undergraduate to Dr. Prieftley, attri- 

bated to Dr. Horne, has called forward Mr. Lindfey in 
defence of his friend, and has occafioned this copious and la- 
boured an{wer, addreffed to the ‘ virtuous youth’ of the two uni- 
verfities: We found ourfelves obliged very early to differ from 
the author of this Addrefs: with all our refpect for Dr. Prieftley, 
we do not think him equal to a ‘ whole. hoft of his opponents,’ 
and fuperior'to Dr, Horfley. Though, in fome inftances Dr. 
Prieitley has given fatisfactory anfwers; he has failed imthe 
general tenour of his argument ; nor will the boaft of vittory 
take away from the ignominy of defeat. 

In the general and particular anfwer to the Undergraduate, 
‘we cannot follow Mr. Lindfey very clofely, who certainly does 
net betray his caufe by conceflions. Dr. Prieitley is right in alt 
his pofiti itions, and. St. Paul is an inconclufive reafoner, our Sa- 
viour is a mere man, and as a judge of the world in a ftate of 
pupilage, forming by education for his office ; the Gofpel has 


-been interpolated, and a long lift of novelties or herefies -of 


this kind are fupported and commended. | We fhall leave thefe 


“Opinions to reft on their own foundation, and mention only’a 


few of the incidental circumftances of this volume. 

‘The author has preferved fome information relating’ to the 
‘American religious eftablifhments, which are curious. “In the 
“éaftern ftates, and particularly at Bofton, much is faid in’ fa- 
vour of the apoitolic practice of ordaining a clergyman, by the 
powers of the congregation, which they exercifed in ordaining 
Mr. Freeman. But all the virtue of this a€tion is, we think; 
obliterated: by,confining his miniftry to the period only in 
which he “hall :preach according to their opinions of the Holy 
~Seriptorei: ‘Thefe-are the * harrows of iron’ which Mr, 'Lind- 
fey {peaks of in bis preface, rendered doubdly heavy 5 for-if a 
fer of fixing 'the-preacher’s opinions mutt exift, it is furely 

tter thatit fhould remain with bifhops than af illiterate 
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congregation, At all events itis flavery, by tying down the 
preacher’s opinions to the ftandard of thofe of other men. | But 
admit for a moment, that the congregation have declared their 
opinion, and that it is confonant to Mr. Freeman’s.. Mr, 
Freeman, in this age of free enquiry may change, and his con- 
gregation may alter their opinion, and the whole is to be de- 
cided by the'votes of three-fourths of the members. If this 
be liberty, we may fafély leave the © virtuous youth’ to their 
choice. In Pennfylvania the affemblies have been a little more 
complaifant to the Englifh articles, and have admitted both 
the Apoftles and the Nicene creeds. This compliance. is re 
prefented. as too.conceding on their fide, and too encroaching 
on that of the Englith prelates. 

Mr. .Lindfey has inferted Caftellio’s opinions, publifhed by 
Wetftein, and hitherto unnoticed. Caftellio diftinguifhes with 
great propriety between infpiration and the opinions.of the 
man. He fpeaks too cf St. Paul’s errors, where he reafons 
wdependent of infpiration. But we fufpeét there 3s fome dif- 
ference in faying that the apoftle, in any particular paflage, 
feems to have reafoned without fuficient care, and that he is 
an * inconclufive reafoner.” The latter term affects all his 
reafoning, and the infidel may, at any time, take advantage 
of it, in fupport of his own canfe, In fhost, in this defence, 
that Dr. Prieftkey is not blameable, becaufe many good men 
have oppofed feme of the apaitle: s opinion s,Mr. Lindfey does 
not appear to reafon accurately 5 but we do not therefore think 
him, in general,.an inconclufive reafoner. 

. ‘Fhe late bithop Butler is faid to be of a gloomy caft of mind, 
becanfe he thought thar repentance alone was not fufficient for 
falvation. He refted alfo on the merits of a Saviour ; but we 
do not in thisaccount think him gloomy, bec..afe the doftrine 
of atonement we confider as well eftablifhed. | It is a fevere de- 
cifion, againft every confcientious member of the church of 
England. The fact we believe, becaufe Mfr, -Lindfey was ac- 
quaiated with the bifhop : we obje& only to the reafon aflign- 
ed. : 

The progrefs of Socinianifm is, as afual, infifted on from an 
authority that we fhould not queftion, becaufe it, occurs as 
a fact in a book which we ftrongly recommended. _ But the ar- 
gumentis put too ftrongly. We had occafion formerly to no- 
tice this gradual progrefs of a feét, and to point out the fource 
of. the new converts, Since that time we have watched them 
carefully, but have found few that have been gained from the 
eftablifhment, Thofe who migrate from one meeting to ane 
other, imitating the changeful progreis of Dr. Prieftley, are 
of little agcount in any view. ‘That Dr. Prieftley has no fixed 
creed 
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ereed is an objection of great importance, which Mr. Lindfey 
does not fatisfactorily obviate; for, if we examine carefully, 
his followers muft have either mach implicit faith, or a little 
of his enterprifing labour. There is one paflage which we 
sannot do juitice to without tran{cribing it. 


‘ This is one proof, among many,°of Dr. Hotne’s citiag 
the fcriptures without due confideration, “For our Saviour is 
very far, in this place, from teaching a contrary doétrine to that 
of Dr. Prieitley, concerning the thinking part of man, that it 
is diftint from and independent of the body, that he reaily 
fays nothing at all about it. For the words of the original ' 
thould be rendered, ‘¢ Fear not them which kill the body, ‘but 
are not able to kill the life: but rather fear him who is able to 
deftroy both body and life in hell.” 

¢ If he had looked to ver. 49. ** He that findeth his life, 
fhall lofe it: and he that lofeth his life for my fake fall find 
it;’? he would have perceived that our English tranflators ren- 
der the fame word, eyn, that is here pfed, not foul but life, 
as it would not have been very intelligible to fay, he that find- 
eth his foul fhall lofe it. And fo in confiftency it ought to have 
been rendered here, viz. ** Fear not them which kill the body, 
i. €. the prefent life, Luke xii. 4 5, but are not able to kill 
the life, 1. e. extinguith i it entirely, kill the future life: but 
rather fear him, who is able to deftroy both body and life in 
hell ; i. e. can deftroy both the prefent and future life.” In like 
manner, Luke xii. 19. 20. foul thould properly be tranflated 
life.’ 


The original word is undoubtedly ufed for foul and life, 
but that the former ts the real meaning muft be obvious from 
the earlieft Greek ‘writers, and that it is fo here, is no lefs 
obvious from the contradi€tory expofition in our author’s tranf- 
lation. There‘is little doubt but that Puy, means the foul 
wart étoxny ; but it is alfo applied to its functions, and even to 
thofe organs moft intimately conne&ed with them. The cons 
text muit therefore in general decide. We may allow the 
fleep of the foul, without thinking it as * near akin to the 
having no foul at all;’ for we muft admit of a power of con- 
{cioufnefs in the material atoms of an accountable being at the 
day of judgment, if we embrace Dr. Prieftley’s fyftem and 
this nearly amounts to the allowing of fo many diftin& fouls 
to the different particles. 

This work is on the whole written with great plainnefs, great 
fincerity, and perfpicuity; but we think it is an infuffis 
cient anfwer to the Undergraduate; it is not always a fatis- 
faftory defence of Dr. Prieitley: Though we do not in many 
inftances agiee with Mr. Lindfey, we think this volume avery 
advantageous proof of his learning and abilities 
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Wilrire, extradied from Domefday Book: to which is added 
Tranflation of the Original Latin into Englifo. By Heary Pen- 
- uruddoche Wyndham. 8v0. 6s, 6d. in Boards. Wilkie. 


T HIS valuable relic has deferyedly obtained general atten- 
s ticn'; sand. Mr. Wyndham has extracted from i: what relates 
to his native county, with the very proper and laudable defign 
of affiiting fome'future hiftorian of Wilthhire. It is greatly to be 
regretted that we -have fo few county hiftories, and that thofe 
which we poffefs are imperfeé and often filled with infignifi- 
canttrifles, The plan fuggéfted by Mr. Wyndham is very jue 
dicious ; and, though expenfive, feems to us the only one in 
which accuracy will be anited: to expedition and elegance. We 
can {peak of this with:more confidence, fince a county hiftory 
has for a long time engaged our attention, though it will 
probably never be. the fubjeét of our labours. The only ob- 
jection we perceive is, that the fum total of the expence is 
too low: the terms are high ; but as it is an obje& of impor- 
‘tance, we fhould fuppofe that a greater number of fubfcribers 
than our author mentions might be procured. 

In this tranflation of the Wilthhire Domefday, Mr. Wynd- 
ham has explained fome terms in a new way. ‘The hida and 
arucata, for inftance, which have often been confidered as 
Synonymous, he thinks are different meanings. ‘The hida is 
the value, he fays, and carucata the méafurement. There is 
indeed a ftriking inftance in Domefday, fol. 137. N° 19. to 
fhow that hida cannot mean the meafurement. ‘ Robertus de 
‘Olgi, et Radulfus Baffet de eo tenet Theifecote. Pro quatuor 
Hidis fe defendebat T, R. E. (tempore Regis Edvardi) E¢ 
modo pro duabus. Terra eft 4 Carucate,’ 

The terms of the different kinds of lands, of the different 
inhabitants, and the various kinds of meafures, are properly éx- 
‘plained. Coliberti, which our author fuppofed to be fifher- 
men, becaufe he found them generally near the banks of fome 
‘river, he afterwards, on farther examination and more mature 
reflection, explains by the term of freed-men, diftinguifhed in 
fome refpeé&t, which we cannot now afcertain, from liberi. 
The value of money Mr. Wyndham thinks, with juftice, cane 
not be afcertained from the price of corn or of cattle. He 
‘deduces it from the price of labour, but that muft undoubted- 
ly be regulated by 18 value of provifions, We look on this 
problem as.avery difficult one, and that it cannot be properly 
‘anfwered; for we muft not only look at the price of provifions, 
put at the condition, the diet, and the inclinations of the la- 
pourers. If we'afcertain the value from all thefe circumftances, 
‘we shall flill be in error, from the demand which may occafi- 
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eaally occur for any particular, either of food or labour, be- 
yond the ufual one.’ The beft method feems to be that of 
approximating ‘by progreffion, to afcertain, for inftance, the 

progreflive value of money, within the period of records, and 
eftablith a rule to which a corre€tion mutt be afterwards appli- 
ed, from the greater or lefs progre{fs of foxury within a given 
wera: even then we can only approach to the real:value, The 
difference, in our author’s opinion, from the time of Domef+ 
day, is about feven anda half, and the Norman pounds, in this 
record, being equal to three Englifh pounds, muft be confe- 
quently multiplied by twenty-two aod a half to bring them to 
the prefent ftandard. We fafpec& that this multiplier fhould 
be greater. | 

Wefee many proofs, in this Extra&, of the Conqueror’s attach- 
ment to France, by the lands beftowed on different bifhops and 
religious houfes of that kingdom, as well as on his own fol- 
lowers. But particular obfervations on this fubjec&t would not 
be very interefting; fo that, for thofe readers who are not ac- 
quainted with this venerable record, we fhall extra a thort 
article, asa fpecimen of its particular apparent accuracy, 


¢ The bifhop of Coutances holds Draicote, and Roger holds 
it under him. Alward and Elnod held it for two manors T. R. 
E. and it was then affeffed at five hides. Here are 2 ploughlands 
and a half. Four hides wanting 1 yardland, are in demefne, 
where are 2 ploughlands and 3 fervants. Four borderers and 7 
cottagers occupy the remaining half of a ploughland. Here are 
6o acres of paiture.. It was valued at thirty fhilling; now at 
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Letters on Greece; being a Sequel to Letters on Egypt. Tranflated 
Srom the French of M. Savary. 8vo. 6s. in Boards. Robinfons. 


FrRAN CE has already furnithed two travellers in this direc 
tion. M. Tournefort, whofe acute attention and philofo- 
phical difcrimination havg enabled him to defcribe with accuracy 
what he faw, as well as to explore the origin of the cuftoms of 
the prefent inhabitants of the Grecian iflands ; and M. Guys, 
whofe.‘ fentaimental .hiftory’ 1s very full andentertaining, M., 
Savary, on his return from Egypt, vifited thefeiflands, and 
purpofed to give a full account of them, if death had not in- 
terrupted him in the middle of his work. He now defcribes 
ouly the iflands of Rhodes, Cafios, and Crete; the three laf 
letters, which were intended for a part of the fecond volume, 
are added as a poftfcript, and relate to Melos and Argentiera, 
’ For thofe who are pleafed with M. Savary’s exuberance, and 
the glowing colours withwhich he decorates the different objets 
~ that occur, we need add no panegyric 5 but we mult own that 
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tous, thefe'meretricious ornaments are not well adapted to the 
ftyle of defcription ; nor fhould the eaftern and weftern poets be 
pillaged to form a landfcape which is fcarcely within. the 
bounds of poflible exiftence. We are pleafed while we-read, 
but we muft condemn when we refle&t ; while thofe who only 
yead for pleafure, may enjoy a delicious banguet. With 
Tournefort and Guys before him, for we have little doubt of 
our author’s having taken advantage of his predeceffors’ labours, 
fince fo much has bcen colleéted from books, he could not have 
made many great miftakes in point of fa¢ts. The colours are 
his own, often glaringly crowded and unkkilfully laid on: yet 
the work is not wholly defcriptive, nor are the defcriptions 
always exaggerated, 

After relating the voyage, giving fome account of the unfkil- 
fulnefs of the captain, which he truly fays accounts for the ever- 
Jaliing voyagesof Homer’s heroes ; the coaft of Lycia, on which 
he was accidentally caft, he arrives at Rhodes ; and antiquity is 
exhaufted to give its hiftory. The original inhabitants we 
know not; but when Phorbas was fent for from Theflaly to 
kill the ferpents, it is pretty clear that the hiiiorians meant the 
Pheenicians who had fettled on, perhaps conquered, the ifland. 
Tt was firft, fays our author, under the fea; and we have often 
decidedly fhown that the water has receded from thofe coafts. 
The children of the fun are undoubtedly allegorical; bat fuch 
was the influence of liberty, which it long preferved; of the laws 
and the government ; that Rhodes was very early a maritime 
ftate, abounded in all the luxuries, in ail the elegancies of life, 
gave an afylum to the moft fkilful artifts ; and our naval code 
is ftill greatly indebted to her for many maritime regulations. 
At prefent it is funk under the weight of defpoiifm, depopu- 
lated, uncultivated, miferable-—An ifland of one hundred and 
twenty miles in circumference contains fcarcely 37,000 inha- 
bitants. 

- Syme and Standia fhare a little of our author’s tranfitory at- 
tention ; but he was for fome days at Cafos, an ifland which 
preferves its liberty in confequence of its natural fortification 
of rocks. Jtis truly Grecian; the abode feemingly of fimpli- 
city and innocence. The Penelope is ftill employed at the 
web, while her Ulyffes is at fea. We are forry that we cannot 
mention our author’s conduct in this ifland, without marking 
it, in more than one inftance, with the ftigma of ingratitude. 

Crete, the morality of whofe inhabitants was equivocal, 
bat who were diftinguifhed by the early preaching of St. Paul, 
is the next ifland vifited by our author. It was the cradle of 
mythology in Greece, and M. Savary has colleGted its mytho- 
logical, its political, civil, and military hiftory, It is of more 
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gonfequence to attend him in his tour round the ifland, where 
the mott flattering pencil is employed to deck the country whofe 
Jand{capes are.truly charming. In this new form it is confe- 
quently a paradife. 

~ © No fooner is the month of February paft, than the earth 
is adorned with flowers and harveits. The reft of the years is 
almoft one continued fine day. We never experience, as in 
France, thefe cruel returns of piercing cold, which, coming 
fuddenly after the heats, nip the opening flowers, deftroy the 
fruits of the year, and are fo prejudicial to delicate conititutions, 
The ky is continually bright and ferene, and the winds mild 
and temperate. The glorious luminary of day runs his majeftic 
courfe through the azure vault, and ripens the luxurious fruits 
of the hills and plains, Nor are the nights lefs beautiful: a 
delicious coolnefs then prevails, and the air, lefs charged with 
vapours than with us, difcovers a great number of ftars to the 
obferver. The blue vaultof heaven {parkles with gold, diamonds, 
and rubies, which feem to dart forth brighter fires. Nothing 
can be more magnificent than this fpectacle, which the Cretans 
enjoy for ten months of the year. 

‘ To the charms of fo delightful a climate, are added other 
advantages which enhance their value. The ifland of Crete has’ 
hardiy any marfhes. The waters there are never ftagnant, but, 
flowing from the fummits of the mountains in innumerable 
itreams, form delightful fountains, or {mall rivers which lofe 
themfelves in the fea. The elevation of the ground, whence 
they take their rife, caufes them to have a rapid courfe, and 
they form neither lakes nor ponds, For this reafon, infects 
cannot depofit their eggs in them, which would be carried to 
she fea; and the inhabitants are not tormented, asin Egypt, 
with thofe clouds of gnats that fill the houfes, and of which the 
{ting is fo painful. For the fame reafon alfo, the air is not load- 
ed with thofe dangerous vapours which rife from the marfhes 
in wet countries. ; 

‘ Tae hills, and rifing grounds, are clothed with various 
{pecies of thyme, favoury, ferpolet, odoriferous rock-rofes, 
and a variety of balfamic plants. Myrtles and laurel rofes 
border the rivulets which meander through the vallies, On 
every fide the country prefents you with groves of orange, lemon, 
and almond trees. The Arabian jefamine blooms in the gar- 
dens, which in the fpring are decorated with beds of violets. 
Vatt fields are covered with faffron ; wild dittany, which has a 
very fragrant {mell, lines the crevices of the rocks: in a word, 
the mountains, vallies, and plains, exhale on all fides aromatic 
odours, which perfume the air, and render it delicious to re- 
{fpire. Clouds, ice, and fnow, are afflicting objects, which 
throw a mournful veil over the face of nature; they prefent 
to the eye gloomy images, and excite in the mind melancholy 
refleCtions, and painful feelings in the heart. Nay, not unfre- 


‘quently, they are injurious to health, and produce a general 
‘ indif- 
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indifpofition. But aclear fky has an effect the very reverfe. 
The fight of an unclouded fun infpires man with joy. His ges 
nial warmth revives him, and infufes that lively chearfulnefs 
which fprings from the confcious feeling of the happinefs he 
enjoys. In this ftate of mind every object acquire new beauty. 
He contemplates with more pleafure the |uxuriance of the har- 
vefts, and admires with great enthufiafm the beauteous tints of 
the flowers ; he finds a double fweetnefs in their perfumes ; and, 
delighted with his own exiftence, feems to communicate to 
every thing around him the happinefs he enjoxs. Fhe youth 
begins to be animated with anew life, snd feels aimfelf fofthy 
attracted towards another delf; his heart palpitates with inqui- 
etude and delight, and the tender paflion of love fi-es all his 
fenfes. While the aged man, now fafe in the harbour, recol- 
Jeéts the tumultuous ftruggles of his younger days, and, teeling 
himfelf revived by a fudden warmth, would be ready to encoun~ 
ter them anew, did not prudence and nature foon calm the teme 
porary effervefcence of his pafhions,’ | 

In every ftep our author confults Strabo, and with an ac- 
curacy of refearch which is charatteriftic rather of the anti- 
quary than of the traveller, the offspring of the lamp inftead 
of obfervation, examines the ancient fituations and ancient 
names. The labyrinth of Gortyna is pot that of Dedalus at 
Cnoflus; it is a natural cavity eplarged by Jabour, and ren- 
dered devious by fufpicion, M. Savary fappofes it to have 
been the.retreat of Taurus, an outlaw, who was ihe executioner 
of Minos, fince his favage ferocity led him to murder thofe 
who fell into his hands. Jn this way he explains.the fable of 
the mino-taur, and is fupported by Palephatus in the folution, 
Our author vifited its receffes by the help of a clue, like The- 
feus of old ; but his iJluftration of it, in a plate from an anci- 
ent gem, is juft as fatisfactory as the pitture of a modern palace 
would be to an antiquary who wanted to explore the rudé 
ftrudture of a Druids temple, 

The number of inhabjtants of Crete do not at prefent ex- 
ceed 350,000, while it formerly held more than a million, 
Slavery, our author obferves, is the caufe of its depopulation. 
M. Savary was an enthufjaft in the caufe of liberty: yet it may 
be obferved, that the defpot of Conftantinople holds the reins 
with an eafy hand. ‘The curb is felt with little feverity; but 
M. Savary never forgets to point out the ruinous effects of 
flavery. The defcription of the amphitheatre on the continent 
of Lycia muft not remain unnoticed among the few novelties 
of this volume. oe : 

The merit of the tranflation we can afcertain but imperfeétly, 
as we have but.a few extra&ts to compare with the Englifh 
xerfion. Jf we can judge from thefe, we may .pronounce it 
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mot only in general corrett, but fpirited, with a proper and 
‘minute attention to the idioms of the different languages. In 
the ‘convent of Acrotiri, however, the. defcsiptions are not very 
exa&t: the old lady is not defcribed with {pirit; but this we 
‘could have excufed, if he had not mutilated the beagties of 
the lady of thirty-fix, a time of lifewhen an addition is often 
requifite.—— ‘ Her neck terminated nobly.in the moft beautiful 
fhoulders, and with her head completed a majeftic form. Herair 
was full of dignity.’-—Let a lady of thirty-fix, pofleffed of thefe 
-accomplifhments, fay if fhe would choofe they fhould be over- 
looked ? The young lady too is deprived of fome. of her charms. 
‘ The frefhnefs of youth beamed an her countenance :—a chin 
gracefully rounded terminated the oval of her charming face; 
‘modefty had covered the whole with a doubled veil,.and had 
hid part.of her charms.’ Thefe accomplifhments the young 
lady may, perhaps, wifh the world to be informed of, as M. 
Savary chofe ‘to: record them. We may add alfo, that the 
fir, fecond, and third lines. of p. 367. are-not very accurately 
xendered, and im fome inftances the manner is not well pre- 
ferved ;* which my powers of defcription are infufficient to con- 
vey,’ fays the tranflator ::'but.M. Savary with more enthufiafa 
exclaims, * my ‘pencil falls at her feet, and my colours Jofe 
their brilliancy before‘her divine form.’ We are not.at this 
time appreciating excellence, but.accuracy. In general, haw- 
ever, our tranflator.is notonly accurate, but happy in his ver- 
fion, fo far as we have been able ;to compare it with the origi- 
nal. 

The three concluding letters are of little importance; and, 
with numerous faults, this volume is-often fo pleafing, .as to in- 
duce..us to regret the premature death of the author. 





A Series of Letters.  Addvefed to Sir William Fordyce, M. Dz 
F.ReS. 2 Vols. Seo. 125. in Boards, Payne aud Son. 


T has been faid of Raleigh that he burned hisshiftory becanfe 
an account of a tranfa&ion was given by.a:perfon who ftood 
‘near the fcene, effentiaily different from that which he -him- 
felf gave, who ‘ftood at a neighbouring. window ; juftly think- 
ing that if two faithful ‘relators were fo inconfiftent, more 
diftant reporters would ‘have but a flight claim to our belief, 
‘M. Lufignan, author of the Hiftory of AlvBey, which we no- 
ticed in our LVth volume, p.:278. and again-in our review of 
Volney, vol. LXIV. p. 279. has brought the anecdote. of Ra- 
leigh to our recollection. Our readers will remember, that 
the Jaft author contradiéted in very ftrong terms -the selation 
of the'formes ; and he in turn-retorts on M. Volney, accufing 
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‘him of defigned mifreprefentation, and of defcribing countries 
‘which he never faw : in reality, ‘he pretty plainly infinuates, 
that thefe celebrated travels were written in a garret in Lon- 
don. 
This attack is furprifing : and unaccountable. Let us for a 
moment ‘fuppofe M. Volney tobe the impoftor M. Lufignan 
defcribes. “It is not probable that he would have oppofed fo 
“pointedly a narrative, evidently written by a man acquainted 
“with the fubje&, who was at the fame time in London, without 
‘indifputatle authority; ‘nor would a man of the flighteft pra- 
dence ‘have done it on any authority, if, as was alfo probable, 
it would have drawn a critical and fcrutinizing eye to examine 
minutely the reftof his work.. M. Volney muft, therefore, have 
feen the fcenes which he deicribes, or muit have copied them 
from an eye-witnels, fince he has by this means fo boldly chal- 
lenged:criticifm, and fince his angry opponent has been able 
to pornt out few errors except in the hiftory, which is the cbje& 
of his introdiation. © If he has copied them from a faithful 
witnefs, the world fuffers little by the change of perfons, 
though his own character muft be injured: but, independent 
of the affertions of his antagonift, there is no ground to fuf- 
pect him: of a deception of this kind. The learned men of 
every nation have confidered him as ajudicious and well-inform- 
‘ed traveller ; and Michaelis, who immediately detected Savary.in 
‘his copying the hiftory of Abulfeda, tells us that» we may-re- 
ly on Volney, If he is an impoftor, he muft: poflefs more 
knowlege than Pfalmanazar, more genius than Chatterton, 
and more’art'than De Foe, oe ‘ 

‘In the midf of the contradi€tory affertions relating to Ali 
Bey, we cannot difcover any ray to guide us. M: Lufignan 
{peaks much from his own knowlege; Volney fpeaks from ap- 
parently good information. We muft wait, therefore, for 
farther elucidation from thofe who, on the fpot, can decide 
with more certainty. In the author before us we perceive much 
captious.cavilling.. When he {peaks, for ai of Ali 
Bey’s dagger, which M, Volney had faid-was valuéd-.at up- 
-wards of nine thoufand pounds fterling, he affures us that one 
of his moft valuable daggers and a girdle were not worth above 
ten thoufand. | We might in return afk what was the value of 
the girdle; and who, in. thefe: different inftances, were the 
appraifersof the dagger? We fhall, however, leave thefe tri+ — 
fling difcufions, and examine the letters of our author to Sir 
William Fordyce. 

After the account of M. befignan’ s former travels, and the 
anfwer to M. Volney, he addsthe Letters to Sir William For- 
dyce, which form the greater part of the firft and fecond vo- 
lume, 
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lume. In this journey our author. proceeds by fea to Conftan- 
tinople, and from thence north:weft, to. Adrianople; Sophia 
or as it is. called in.fome maps,’ Seopia, Nyfia or Ny #2,’ 
Peterwaraden, Peft or Buda, Vienna, Ratifbon, Warsburg, 
Cologn, and Broffels. In his route we fhall not follow him, 
for we find the narrative equally dry and uninterefting. 
There are forefts, corn-fields, towns with good or bad walls, 
bridges with a different number of arches, and cottages gener- 
ally wretched, If there is what we have not heard of before, 
it is of the tranfitory. kind, and. ufvally of little importance. 
Almoft the only little circumftance which relates to the inha- 
bitants we fhall fele&.. 


¢ The Bulgarians are the moft induftrious people in_ this 
art of the world ; in thé cultivation of their lands they are in- 
defatigable, and train up their girls in the fame-laborious oc- 
cupations as themfelves. In my way from Philippopolis, I met 
feveral companies of thefe girls, from about twenty to forty in 
each company, going from Sophia to the above place and Ba- 
fargic, conducted by an overfeer, to whom they were hired, in 
order td reap the corn of thofe countries. Their drefs is a long 
linen robe, hanging down to the feet; the fleeves and breaft of 
which are embroidered ; over this they wear a loofe worited 
gown, or doublet, with half fleeves reaching below the knees, 
and tied round the wailt with a girdle. Their hair is plaited in 
feveral -plaits, interwoven With worfted of the fame colour, and 
hangs over their flioulders and down their backs. Some of them 
wear caps ornameuted with f{mall: filver medals, and fome of 
them go bareheaded. Though they go to {fo great a diftance 
from their own homes, yet they never fear any infult from the, 
men, who might be tempted often to injure them, from the beau- 
ty and fimplicity they poffefs, weremot the laws fofevere as to pu- 
nifh any fuch outrage with immediate death, whether committed. 
by Chriftian or Tark. _ When they arrive at the fields, the corn 
of which they are hired to reap, the lady of the manor provides 
for them victuals, drink, and other neceffary things. The 
reaping over, they are treated with a fumptuous feaft, which 
being done, they accompany the lady to her own houfe with 
fongs and dances, after having prefented her with garlands of 
different flowers... This ceremony being over, the lady makes 
each of them a {mall prefent, and the overfeer having paid them, 
condudts them back again to the place at which he hired them.’ 


~ <M. Lufignan thinks that a trade may be very advantageoufly 
carried on with Adrianople, as the Britifh mefchants ‘are: in 
poffefiion of.many very valuable privileges, A treaty of com- 
merce between England and the Porte, in the time of queen 
Anne, is alfo tranflated, which we hope will not be forgotten. 
We shall ifelect. our author’s defcription of the floating bridges 
over the Rhine. 
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* At this place (Ober Wezel) we faw one of the floating 
bridges, made. ufe of by the inhabitants of feveral of the towns 
on the banks of the Rhine, for the purpofe of crofling that rivers 
The conftruétion of them, which is very. ingenious, and much 
admired by all that fee them, is as follows : two vefiels, of about 
thirty tons burthen each, are joined together, over which ‘is 
placed a floor of planks, railed all round, except two places, 
one’ on each fide, which are left open for the paffengers, 
their goods and carriaves; to come on and go off. At the head 
of thefe two veffels:is an arch made of ub, about fifteen feet 
high, handfomely engraved and: painted ; to the top of this is 
attached a rope, which is confined to three boats, or {mall light 
ers, higher up in the middle of the river,. placed one aftex an- 
other at the diftance of twelve yards:each, the. neareg of which 
is about eighty yards from the bridge; the firft of thefe boats 
is faft anchored, and to the head of it is tied the rope coming 
from the. arch over the bridge; in the fecond boat is a kind of 
maft, on the top of which the rope is again confined, and then 
defcends f6 thé ftérn of the third boat, to which it is tied clofe. 
By ‘thiscontrivance ‘the motion of the bridge is fegulated, and 
it is prevented from béing carried down the river by the rapidity 
of the ftream, in Order to conduétit from one fide to the other ; 
the “matltets make ufeof no other inftrument than the rudders 
of the ‘tw6°veffels, by which means it approaches each bank, 
whichis éxattly level with tlie entrance of the bridge.” 
This defcription, by,a little attention, may, be underftood 
but it Jeads.as to remark that, in many places, our authogis 
aimoft. unintelligible. One inftance we fhall extract. Ags 
+>*~The-Gteeks of this‘towti (Tenedos) by’ an early fabmiffién 
to:the! Sultan Bajazet, obtained ‘from him certain privileges : 
namely, an immanity from~ all tributes and taxes; together 
with being made of equal rank with his Janifaries in the defence 
of-theirtown. | Having; however, a few years fince, fame dif> 
pute Concerning them~ with the Porte, they fent them by their 
governor tothe Grand Seignor, by which means they loftthem 
entirely:s! but they fill live in the enjoyment of them.’ 


“Our author next gives a defcription of the wonders of the 
Holy. Land: Much of this. may be found in Haffelquift ; and 
each abguids with various initances of.{uperitition and. deceit, 
in the fource of the trueft and moft unaffected religion.; We 
were unable to. account ‘fer this incongruity till we perceived, 
ina fubfequent article, the hiftory: of the: patriarchs. of the 
Holy See. of Jerufalem. +It is obvious from that.relation ; which 
we think -extremely» joft. and truly valuable, that» the ‘ holy 
city, fora time, febfifted én its rarities, and was gradually 
etiriched by: the fpectacle which it afforded : of courfe the firk 
bishops fixed the {pot of every wanfadion of our Saviour’s life, 
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and fhowed buildings which could not then haye exiftedy and 
muft long before thi§ time have funk in ruins. . 

M. Lufignan’s pi&ure, though uninterefting in general, thay 
be faithful; but a gloomy hemoer feems to have guided 
his pen. He faw littlé to praife, or was utiwilling to commend; 
for if he fteps beyond facts, it-is to blaine what lie faw, or to 
condemn the conduét of thofe whom hé met with. We cannot 
recommend thefe volumes as generally pleafite or interefting. 
The author feems to have-received fome undeferved treatmént 
we with him a better fate or more fteady equanimity. 
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E muft. now return to a former, perhaps a favourite fab+ 

- ject; Bur the novelttes are accumulated fo much, that 

¥t can be no Ionger delayed: we need fcarcély fay, that.we-allude 
to chemiftry. Anaximénes and Diogenes formerly-contended 
that air was the firft and original principle from. which. every 
thing was derived, and of which every thing was cofmpounded, 
This opinion the moderna and belt informed philofophers had: al. 
‘mbft followéd, till Dr. Priefttey fhowéd, that, inftead of watet 
being formed ‘of air, ait was really formed from water: this 
‘was nearly Ariftotlé’s opinion, and explained (theoretically in- 
‘déed) in the fecond chapter of the fecond book of the treatitt 
De Generatione et Corruptrone. But perhaps we ‘do ‘not ‘want 
fo long an introdudtion to apobogife for out commencing ‘this ‘acs 
equnt with jome farther difcoverics-on air. fs ulomen 
The animal ait was difcovéred by M. Metherie, and mentioned 

in the fecond edition of his treatife on pureair: we fhallgivea thort 
defcription of it from that work, when we have introduced it’ by 
an account of its contents'in general. He {peaks of twenty-three 
different kinds of air, fix of which may be retained’ by waters 
pure, phlogifticated, inflammable, nitrous, nitrous with an exs 
cefs of pure air, atid attnofpheric air: fixteen capable of being 
abforbed’ by ‘water, with greatér or lefs readinefs ; fixed air, 
fulphureous acid dir; hepatic air: the fmoaking liquor of Boyle, 
or fulphureous acid ; ‘ammoniacal, inflammable air; phofphoric 
acid air; phofplioric, inflamin ible, acid air; phofphoric acid, 
inflaminable, amimontdcat air’; ‘nitrous acid air’; marine acid air’s 
marine acid air, with an-excefs of pure air; fluor acid ait 5 | vee 
getable acid air, of different kinds, as procured from different ve- 
getables; animat acid air; alkaline or amimoniacal air; putrid 
‘vegetable air; puctid animal air; and the abitnal air which we 
purpofe to defcribe as a new difeovery. Kt is taken from the 
air-bladder of a ‘cai/p, ‘and rétéived in-an étidiometer over Hme- 
‘vaters ‘Two'ltuiidred patts of it were réducéd to 7.36; 1.406 
The 
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The lime was very flightly precipitated, and only where it 
touched the air, while 1.40 of common ait, with o. 60 of fixed 
air, produced a copious precipitation, Nitrous airy long ex- 
pofed to mercury, with moiftened filings of fteel, is greatly di- 
minifhed, and fome: volatile alkali is produced.. This air greatly 
sefembles the air from the bladder of a carp : it is copioutly ab- 
forbed, and the water is very, flightly turbid. It is certainly not 
alkaline airs as it forms no cloud when the tube is moiltened 
with, marine acid. We hope this fubje& will be ftill farther 
elucidated, 

The aif contained in bamboos has been the fubjeét of M. Hu- 
bert’s refearches ; but they afford nothing very fatisfaétory’, A 
candle was- extinguifhed in the hollow of one of thefe cane: 9 
while a fmall moufe feemed to feel little or no inconvénience. Ic 
is an elaftic fluid feparated, fpontaneoufly,' fromthe vegetable 5 
and, in our author’s opinion, is fixed air, flightly mephitic. 
The upper fides of the dtvifion.of the joints of a bamboo are 
concave, :, the dower convex,,.as.if. prefied down by the weight of 
the, air, or more corregily, by its occafional expaniion, Is this 
vegetable one of the means employed by nature to drain off the 
noxioug aig 1of,, the maifhy, grounds, in which it is generally 
found 2 
_ The fire-works which have afforded fo much entertainment in 
London, are certainly produced, by. _an inflammable air, formed 
by means jof ether. .The,fmell is, a fufficient proof ; but, the 
method of ‘employing it has ;not yet been difcovered but by, M. 
Diller, except perhaps by M..Henry, and two brothers, ‘Medl. 
Dunioriers, Aswe,formerly mentioned, this i ingeniaus difcovery, 
we {hall add what we have learned.of the proceis, which we have 
reafon to.think. will, be fuccefsfuls.,, The inftrument confifts of a 
bladder, armed with a cock, at the extremity of which is a box 
ot copper, that holds.a fpunge moiftened with a few drops of 
sther. To this, box is afiixed acock, or a tube with a valve: 
on prefling the bladder, the air is. forced through the fpunge, 
and efcapes. through the holes. at the extremity of the tube. If 
a lighted candle is placed near the ftream of air, it takes fire in 
all the directions which the apertures C Rae 

The fluor acid we have been accuftomed to fee in the form of 
air; but it may.be progured.in that of a fluid,.and, has lately 
been employed 1 in, a way that.may render it a very important ob- 
ject in the hiftory of the polite and elegant arts ; we mean, to 
engrave on glafs, in ¢oniequence of its property of diffolving 
filiceous earth. "But let us attend to the very interefting memoir 
of the younger M. de Puymaurip. It is not eafy to. procure 
the fluor,fpar. quite pure.; for it always contains a little filiceous 
earth, which Scheele overlooked, becaufe he empioyed the pureft 
Spar, ‘and in {inall quantities.: , The. opponents of Scheele dif- 
covered this earth; and confidered it as of a peculiar kind, which 
gave the. fulphureous a avid ; the. properties by which it has been 


siftinguithed. as, the; acid, of fpar, . To obtain it, in the pureft 
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flate, it nvuft be diftilled in a veffel of lead and'tin; and the re. 
ceiver covered: with a layer of wax. It ftill-contains a little 
metal, which the fulphureous acid firft diffolves, and renders it 
foluble in the ‘fluoric, but this may be precipitated by’ volatile 
alkali. This pure acid M. de Puymaurin has employed in various 
experiments: In one experiment, “it (cemed to difldlve or to di- 
vide the diamond ; but in fubfequent ones had no effet. Diffe- 
rent ftones: it -aciacks with differeat ‘forces : though \poffeffing a 
ftrong affinity to fliut, it diffolves the flint better when divided by 
the mixture of other bodies. Its aétion on glafs fuggeited the em- 
ploying itas’a means of engraving’on this fub{tance. Our author 
ufes it as the engravers of copper employ aqua fortis, ‘Inftead 
of wax he employs the ftrong varnifh of the engravers, compofed 
of drying oi! and matftic in tears, and this‘is {pread with much 
care over the glafs; the figures are traced on it, and the acid 
applied. “In fummer, eight hours are fufficient for its action ; 
but. in winter it requires fome days, and the afliftance often of 
artificial heat. The glafs is afterwards cleaned, and the opera- 
tion is finifhéd. Much caution is required in:thechoice of glafs, 
and in laying onthe varnifh; in both refpeéts the procefs may 
be greatly improved. Our author feems to have carried it to no 
little degree of exceilence ; and his picture of chemiftry and ge- 
nius weeping over the tomb of Scheele, fhow the elegance of 
his tatte in the choice of a fubject, and the execution is faid to 
difplay his merit no lefs as the artitt, 

To M. Bertholet we owe a difcovery, probably depending 
on air at once recovering its elafticity, which is dreadful even in 
the relation. Itis a fulminating calx of filver, which requires 
only to be touched by a cold body even under water, to explode 
with a force fuperior to gun-powder, or fuiminating gold, Cu- 
pelled filver mutt be diffolved in dephlogiiticated nitrous acid, 
precipitated by lime-water, and the precipitate left to dry three 
days inthe air. M. Bertholet thinks that the prefence of light 
may have fome influence. This dry powder muftthen be added 
to the cauttic volatile alkali, when 1 will affume a black colour, 
and it muft be ayain dried, to becoine the formidable power 
which we have mentioned. It mutt be-dried’in a metallic cap- 
fule, in which ¢ muft remain: if moved, it is loft in the mott 
dreadful explofion. A grain of it reduced alittle capfule of glafs 
to powder, and its fragments were driven through many folds 
of paper: a fmall, quantity, a few atoms, were blown away by 
the wind, and the fmalleit particle that touched the hand ful- 
minated, and exploded the reit, which fell on the ground: a 
drop of water falling on the powder will produce an explofion. 
It muft be made with the face covered with a {trong mafk, and 
the eyes guarded by plates of ftrong glafs. Even the alkali 
employed, if boiled to aifift'the combination, will depolit fome 
‘little powder on the fides of the veffel ; and this powder, touched 
under the water, will explode fo as to ‘burft the vefle], throw the 
‘water up to the cieling, and divide the glafs into the {malleit 
Vor. LXVI. Nov. 1788. Ff parti. 
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parts. The theory of this deftructive powder is imperfect, for. 
it depends on that of the compofition of water: we fiiail fuon 
have an opportunity of glancing at it. 

M. Barca’s obfervations on the decompofition of the phlogifti- 
eated alkali deferve aifo to be recorded : the procefs by which he 
originally formed it is new, and may deferve attention. He mixed 
equal parts of Pruffian blue and a {trong folution of alkali. The 
pafte was fuffered to dry about twelve hours; then diluted with 
two parts of diflilied water, and immediately filtered. The liquor 
was coloured, and had {till fome figns of alkalefcence; but poured 
ato a folution of vitriol, a dork precipitate was formed, which. 
foon became blue, particularly on the lower part, whofe hue 
was diferent from that which was above. Part of this liquor 
was fubitituted for the alkaline lixivium, in a repetition of the 
experiment; and it then gave no figns of alkaleicence. It was 
of a yellow green, and precipitated a beautiful blue powder from 
the folution of vitriol. With diftilied vinegar there was very 
little precipitation of the blue powder: that which oecurs in the 
phlogifticated aikali, made in the ufual manner, depends on its 
having diffolved a little of the blue, from whence it acquires 
yts greenifh yellow colour. This led our author to examine the 
folution, and he found that, by expofing the fluids to the light 
of the fun, the blue was precipitated; and by adding a little 
acid, and repeating the experiment, the phlogiftieated alkali was 
entirely decompofed. 

M. Woulfe has taught us a leffon of no little importance in his 
account of a manner of. preparing Pruffian blue as a proof of 
iron, which is not affected by acids., Digett, fays he, fourteen 
ounces of Pruffian b!ue and of pot-afh in a fufficient quantity 
of water, and filtre the fluid: digeft what remains with two 
ounces of pot-afh, ina fufficient quantity of water; filtre the 
folution, and add it to the former. The filtered liquors mutt 
then be faturated with vitriclic acid, fo as that the acid may be 
a little in excefs, which makes the folution blue, and fomewhat 
turbid. This powder is Pruffan blue, and muit be feparated 
by filtration ; but the liquor ftill contains more, which gives. ir 
a hue of a greenifh blue. Some of this muft be feparated by 
blue vitriol, which precipitates the copper of a ghocolate colour ; 
but fome of it muft be left, which is to be determined by trying 
a little of the fluid with more blue vitriol. Water enough muft 
then be added to make it of a pale yellow colour. Acids will 
have no effe&t on this teft, becaufe the acid predominates from 
the beginning. The copper precipitated by the Pruffian liquor, 
ss, in part, foluble in the volatile alkali, and is ufually blue ; 
but, from fome caufes, it happens, that it is not fo. In com- 
fpirit, prepared fo as to refemble rum, fome {weet fpirit of nitre 
is often employed ; and in this there is generally a little difen- 
gaged acid, which takes up fome of the metal from the cop 
veflels in which it is diftilled. In this ftate, volatile alkali will 
not difcover ity even when it will give a fenfible coat of copper 
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to polithed fteel. The copper precipitated by the Pruffian acid 
is diffolved by fixed alkali. The folution is brown, and is a 
good tefl of iron, when it has been previoufly mixed with an 
acid. : 

In the application of chemiftry to the arts, we may mention an 
account received from Italy, though we can fupport it by no 
very good authority. It relates to afhes prepared from the fal- 
fola altiffima, a kind of kali, which, independentof its ufe in the 
foap and glafs manufactories, is ufed through the whole of Afia 
Minor as a dye. The colour which it affords is that of a iky blue, 
extremely brilliant. The plant grows in Tufcany ; but the ab- 
bé Seftini, from whom the information /eems to be derived, thinks 
that it is rather a fpecies of chenopodium, to which he would 
give the trivial name of tin@orum. 

In another view chemiftry has lent her affiftance to art, and 
the abbé Rozier’s prize-diflertation on the culture and maceration 
of heinp is a work of fingular importance : we can only offer a 
tranfient view of it. The abbé thinks that a crop of hemp is 
more meliorating than a fallow; that the ground adapted for-it 
is foft and fthallow, with a little clay, fo as to preferve fome moift- 
ure. He explains the different methods of maceration in the air 
by means of froft and of water. On the principles of found che- 
miftry, our author prefers water, and ftlagnant or even fea-water. 
The fibres of the hemp rife from the root to the top; they are 
matted together, and form different layers, while it 1s the defign 
of the maceration to deftroy this union, and feparate the fibres 
without injuring their force or their elafticity. The fubftance 
which unites the fibres is a gum refin, and the folution is ef- 
fected by a true fermentation : the produét is at firft fixed, and 
afterwards inflammable air, with an intolerable fetor; for by the 
fermentation of the gummy matter an acid 1s produced which dif- 
folves and volatilifes the oil. Acids of every kind, and even 
the tumes of the volatile fulphureous acid, complete the macera- 
tion in a few hours. Lime-water would probably have a very 
powerful effe& ; and when hemp is macerated in the air, our 
author recommends wafhing it with a weak lixivium, which, 
befides accelerating the foluuon, prevents the duft which is fo 
troublefome, and often fo hurtful to the lungs, from rifing. The 
odour and infection in the air may perhaps be leflened by agitating 
the air, putting lime or other fubftances to abforb the different 
gaffes, or planting aquatic vegetables near it. But the only me- 
thod. of wholly avoiding the bad effedts of the odour is, by our au- 
thor’s propofal of burying the hemp in a ditch covered with a 
foot of earth. If this method is as practicable and as effectual 
as he reprefents, it is an extremely valuable improvement. 

M. Teffié du Cloffeau’s propofal is of a fimilar kind. His oh- 
ject is to meliorate fandy foils; and we fhall fhortly mention 
his method, though we think it is not eafily praQicable. He. 
takes a quarter of a bufhel of.corn, which, according to his mea- 
fure, weighs about twenty-eight pounds ; * we he. adds from 
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one-twenty-fourth to one-twelfth of wood afhes, with a double 


quantity of clay, atid as much water as will form the whole into 
apafte. ‘The grain is mixed with this pafte, and macerated till 
it begins to germinate ; it isthen fown, and by this preparation 


‘each grain has a coat of clay to retain the water, and of alkali 
‘to meliorate the furrounding foil. Various other advantages are 


enumerated, but they are vifionary ; and we greatly futpect the 


‘utility of the whole, fince he tels us that, in his trials, the 
‘ftalks were ina much greater proportion than the grain. Per- 
‘haps ic-may be of fome fervice alfo to remark, that M. Woulfe 


in‘orms us how to procure oil from gums. As it is generally pre- 


‘vented from fifing into the receiver by an acid, our author thought 


of feparating the acid by a fixed alkali or lime, and found that 
by mixing one-fourth of the former with the gum, a pure limpid 
oil might be drawn off which at through a filtre. 

M. Exchaquet’s new mede of aflaying mines of copper and 
lead is fpoken of with great applaufe. The employment of nitre 
is its principal improvement ; -for it deftroys the fulphur without 
the trouble of roaiting, and reduces the femi-metals to ca'ces, 
‘which are refrectory, at lealt in the fire employed in the affay. 
We fhall give a fhore but more pafticular account of bis procets. 
Take of the galena with large favers (a rich Jead ore) an ounce, 
add an Ounce and a halt of nit:e, mix them in powder and defla- 
grate the mixture ; keep ir in alow red-heat for a few minutes, 
and reduce it with a flux eompofed of an ounce of crude tartar 
and a quarter of an ounce of common falt. Pound the whole, 
and put it by flow degiees into a crucible, cover it, and keep it 
in a melting heat for feven or eight minutes, when the operation 
will be cumpkte. The more refractory minerals of lead require 
‘three times their weight of nitre 5» aud after the detonation, the 
fire muft be augmented ; three times the quantity of the reducing 
flux muit be added, and the meiting heat kept up much longer. 
Thofe ‘minerals which contain the gangue (the matrix or con- 
taining ftone) require lefs nitre, but more of the reducing flux. 
“Copper iwinerals are reduced in the fame way’; but we fhall de- 
fcribe the method of managing the moft refractory ones, viz. cop- 
‘per pyrites nixed with muchiron, ‘Take a quarter of an ounce 
of the mineral, and an ounce of the nitre; mix and deflagrate 


‘them; the matter will hardeii, but the hear mutt be increaled, 


and it mutt be kept in the red-heat longer than the lead ore. ‘The 
‘fire muft then be farther augmented, ull the mafs melts, when a 
flux, cumpoled of half an ounce of tartar, a quarter of an ounce 
of falr, and a little chatcoal,’ muft be added by fmall portiens. 
Some fcoriz, which contain neither metal nor glafs, muft next be 
added fo; the iron to act upon,.to prevent the deltruction of the 
‘crucible, which mutt then be covered and kept in a pretty vio- 
‘lent fire for fome time, completely to melt the copper which will be 
‘found ina mafs at the bottom. The grey antimonial ores of cop- 
‘per, which are almoft intraftable in the common ways, may be 
treated in thefame manner, ‘The fame procefs may be employed 
to feparate the iron from an ore of cobalt, which has been ufually 
confi- 
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confidered as almoft impracticable. We may add, in-this place, for 
we can find none more proper, that M. Miché has been very ufe- 
fully employed in improving reverberatory furnaces; but hig 
plans depend fo much on the plates, that we can give no adequate 
idea of them without their afiftance. Thole who with to confider 
them more particularly, will find a fufficiently minute account in 
the Journal de Phyfique, tom. xxii. p. 385. ; 

M. Romé de L’Ifle has been equally attentive in his own de- 

artment, in afcertaining the different figures of cryftals and the 
relation of their forms. The cryitals of tin (the zinn graupen 
of the Germans)are capable of being attracted. by the magnet, and 
in this refpe&t agree with the octoedral cryftals of iron. From 
various experiments, and an examination of the iron in different 
ftates, he thinks that it is combined with the matter of heat and 
only requires phlogifton for its perfect reduction. It is probable, 
therefore, that the tin is in a fimalar ftate. From the fhape of 
the cryftals, tin, in this form, is often confounded with wol- 
fram and tungitein ; but the former is the oftoedron compofed 
of ifofceles triangular planes, while the latter is compounded of 
the equilateral triangular ones. 

There have been fome obfervations on fteel alfo, publifhed in 
France, which deferve attention. Melted fteel is preferred to 
that procured by cementation, becaufe its texture and its hard. 
nefs are of courfe more eguable. Inthe melting, however, the 
flux fhould be only glafs: charcoal-dutt renders the iteel intra¢t- 
able, though afinall proportion is not very difadvantazeous. The 
greate{t proportion admiffible, is about one-fixty-fourth ; and 
the glafs mutt confift only of flint and alkali. It is probable, 
theretore, that as fome charcoal may be admitted, that fteel may 
be procured from forged iron, with a {ufficient proportion of the 
duit for its cementation. There is a remarkable quality of char- 
coal difcovered in Germany by M. Lowitz, viz. that when united 
with putrid flefh, it deftroys the fztor, and produces a {mell of 

ure volatile alkali. Itisnot, however, antifeptic. ! 

In. fome other departments of chemiftry « few novelties full 
remain. A mineral ftyled a cubic quartz has been analyfed by M. 
Ifleman, and found to confift of calcareous earth, with fedative 
falt. M. Prouft has difcovered a natural phofphorated lime in 
large ftrara in Spain. This ftone is whitifh, uniform, and pretty 
denfe, but not fufficiently hard to ftrike fire with fleel. Its ftrata 
are often divided by pure quartz, and they offer the appearance 
of a net-work of vertical fibres flatrened and twiited. The flrata 
fometimes incline fo as to refemble wedges. This {tone is phof- 
phorefcent, and exactly like the earth o: bones, if we could des 

rive them of their gluten. Our author made but few experiments 
on this body, futticient only to afcertain its chief principles. It 
probably conrains fome other earths wh:ch contribute to its fufie 
bility. . The falt-petre of Spain is very pure and very copious: 
the vitriol of magnefia (Epfom falt) abounds in many parts of the 


kingdom. | 
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M. Scopoli, in his late analyfis of calculi of the bladder, found 
the faccharine acid, and no lime; but there is ftrong réafon to 
fulpeé that this acid is derived from the mucilage. M. Brugna- 
telli found that lime-water was neither the beit or moft certain 
diffolvent of calculi. The gall-ftones were found as ufual to be 
hardened bile: they are foluble in fpirit of wine, and the folu- 
tion, after fome timé, depofits little fpungy friable concretions, 
which are almoft wholly the oily part. : 

M. Hermftadt, from a feries of juft and well conducted experi- 
tents, made with a view to enquire Whether alcohol exifted for- 
mally in faccharine fubftances, found it probuble that it did not. 
In every trial, every analyfis, he could not find the leaft trace of 
vinous fpirit. It was, however, highly probable, that {pirit exifted 
virtually, for it contains an oily fubftance, water, and probably 
an acid, which are copioufly difcovered in fermentable bodies. 
His tranflator thinks he did not fucceed in finding the alcohol, 
re he did not add the hydrogen (the inflammable air), which 

e fuppofes, in a proper fermentation, to arife from a decompo- 
fition of the water. But we may now be allowed to doubt a little 
with ref{pect to this explanation. 





po 
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‘Obfervations on the Brunonian Praétice of Phyfic. By | George 
Mofman, M.D. 80. is. 6d. Law. 


R. Moffiman feems to be a pupil of the late unfortunate Dr, 

Brown, and has defended his mafter’s fentiments againft an 
author whofe work we noticed, p. 250. Much loofe theory and 
many uncertain faéts are fiated: in particular, when the 
author feems willing to fupport the ftimulant power of opium, 
he adduces an experiment where it leflened the frequency of the 
pulie, though it added to its ftrength and fulnefs: bur it is 
‘common to afcertain the flimulant power from the effect of any 
medicine on the number of pulfations in a minute, for the 
ftrength and fulnefs are often fecondary effects. We were, 
however, moft attentive to our author’s facts. An epidemic 
occurred at Bradford, which was evidently a typhus, with the 
moft ‘confirmed marks of debility : our author has defcribed it 
with great accuracy. Only three cafes are mentioned, which 
fucceeded, though the fatal tendency of the difeafe 1s much in- 
fitted on. Stimulants were very freely adminiftered with 
bark, and they feemed to be of ufe. It is remarkable, that 
Taudanum was only ordered in one; that no attention was paid 
‘to the ftools, for they are only mentioned when they were in- 
‘voluntary ; and, though the head was much loaded, a blifter 
was only once applied, and in a defperate fituation. As Dr, 
Moffman has challenged anexamination of the Bunonian practice, 
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by this publication, we may obferye, that it does not appear 
very judicious or enlightened: we may alfo add, that this is not 
Brownifm in all its purity, It was a favourable gpidemic for 
the trial ; for, in moft other fevers, wine, in the quantity given, 
would have produced dangerous effects. 


Jn Effay on the Epidemic Difeafes of Lying-in Women, of the 
Years 1787 aud 1788 By $obu Clarke. 4t0. 25 Ode 
Johnfon. 


We have no doubt in confidering the fever which Mr, 
Clarke defcribes to be truly the puerperal fever. Ic was ob- 
vioufly the epidemic of the feafon, modified by the peculiar 
circumftances of the parturient itate,welt began with great de- 
bility, and that very alarming degree of it, infenfibility< this 
feemed to be the fatal and almoft the only complaint. The 
inflammation, as we believe to be always the cafe in the puer- 
peral fever of former authors, was a fecondary affection, we 
would not call ic a depofition, becaufe it would amply, that it 
was occafioned by the fluids which fhould have formed the 
milk. But, as refpect for every practitioner fheyld indyce us 
not immediately to reje&t their opinions without examination, 
we fhall hazard a propofal of cautioufly applying a dry cup- 
ping-glafs to the breaft in fimilar fituations. We truly hazard 
it, and requeft thofe who may read this article to weigh the 
propofal maturely before they practife it. The milk is ufually 

one. : 
, In the fever before us, the inflammation was in different 
parts of the abdominal vifcera; and always attended with an 
exudation in- greater proportion than the violence of the in- 
flammation feemed to warrant, This, which in France would 
be called a milky, depofition, we rather confider as a mark 
of great relaxation.—Of the caufes, diftrefs and anxiety 
of mind feem to be alone dilftinguifhable with precifion; and 
thefe are remote caufes only. The cure is uncertain: emetics, 
from the pain which they gave, and the irritability of the fto- 
mach which they left, were injurious. In this fever, an early 
application of a’blifter to prevent the depofition, a full dofe of 
bark and cordials, with fome opium to determine the ftimulants 
-to the fkin, feem mott likely to relieve. Mr. Clarke will exe 
cufe our fuggefting any plan, fince, in the dark, a blind man 
may be an ufeful guide. Though we have feen, in the period 
referred to, puerperal difeafes which feemed epidemic, we 
own, that nothing fimilar to the difeafe defcribed by our au- 
thor has occurred to us. He deferves our thanks for the very 
excellent account that -he has given of it; and he deferyes the 
thanks of the world, for the very proper manner in which he 
feems to have conducted the cure, though it was not always 
fuccefsfol. Weare convinced, that few methods would have 


been more fo. 
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A New Experimental Enquiry into the Nature and Qualities of 
the Cheltenham Water. By A. Fothergill, M. D. F.R.S. 
Svo. 2s. Baldwin. 


We examined the firft edition of this enquiry in our LXth 
volume p. 237, and are pieafed to find that another edition is 
become neceflary. The work is now greatly enlarged by obfer- 
vations on common water, its various impregnations by nature 
or art, with the ufes of each in different difeafes. ‘The author 
has drawn from the purer ftreams of rational chemiftry, and has 
not fullied the cryttal rill in its paffage.—But as we find nothing 
‘particularly new, indictum alio ore, we fhall not enlarge on it. 
We may juft remark, that he recommends, from Bergman, the 
fea-water to be taken from a great depth, when it has not the 
bitter. naufeous tafte. .M. Fourcroy’s experiments, which we 
lately mentioned, lead us to believe that on the bitter falt much 
of the virtues of fea-water depend; and before this advice be 
followed, it fhould be enquired, whether with the bitter tafte 
we do not lofe the falutary virtues, In the Appendix Dr. Fo- 
thergill treats of the aqua mephitica aikalina, but he adds lit- 
tle to what Dr, Falconer has already faid of it. 


Ampthill Medicinal Baths. Addiefs to the Afficted; containing a 
Variety of Cafes and Cures, of the Scurvy and other Impurities 
of the Skin, (Sc. By R. Dominiceti, M. D. 8vo. 15. 
Stalker. 


A lift of cafes cured by Dr. Dominiceti’s baths, which we 
have no reafon or inclination to doubt of, or contradict: we 
well know the efficacy of warm-bathing, carefully adminiftered. 


P Oc .T RR. F, 


An Elegy written in a Country Church-yard, by Graye With a 
French and a Latin Tranflation in Verfe. 

Elégie compof-e dan: une Cimetiere de Campagne, traduite en Fran- 
gois, Vers pour Vers, de? Anglois deGray, par Mr, P.G.D.,4. 
Parifien, 8vo. 1s. Elmfley. 

There are many faults in the French verfion ; and when we 
confider the very difficult tafk of tranflating the lines of Gray 
into correfponding lines of French veife, thefe faults may un- 
doubtedly be forgiven: one or two were, we find, for the fake of 
the rhymes. We fhall tran{cribe the firft ftanza, which we think 
very happily rendered, and one other, which appears to us not 
only weak but erroneous. It is not, however, one of the matt. 
faulty. 

¢ Le Son du Couvrefeu dit le départ du jour ; 

Le troupeau mugiffant fuit lentement la plaine: 
Le laboureur laffé la quittant a fon tour, 

Laiffe 4 la Nuit et moi de fes champs le domaine.’ 


Again: 
* Combien de fois leur faulx nétoya les guerets ! 
Combien 
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Combien leur foc ouvrit la terre mutinée ; 
Que leurs chariots aux champs les rendoient fatisfaits! 
Combien le bois tomboit fous leur lourde coignée !? 


This is the ftanza which in Englifh begins, ‘ Oft did the 
harveit to their fickle yield,’ &c. We fufpect that mutince can 
never mean ffubborn; and are pretty certain, that the third 
line is a very inadequate reading of * How jocund did they drive 
their team afield.? It certainly betrays a little too much con- 
fidence, to contend with a French matter in his own profeffion ; 
though, from long habits, French’ is not much lefs familiar to 
us than Englifh. ‘The tranflator will, however, allow us to 
obferve that, except as trial of fkill, a work of this kind can- 
not appear of great importance. 

A Latin tranflation, which we examined in eur LXIft volume, 
p- 398 *, and which is admirably executed, accompanies the 
French. An Italian tranflation we noticed alfo in the volume 
and page juft referred to. 


The Micthodion: a Poetical Olio. By a young Gentleman, 
Small 8vo. 25. 6d. Gardner. 


‘This young gentleman is extremely fevere upon us in his con- 
cluding poem. In the very firft line he overwhelms us with a 
redundancy of fatire : 

“O ye wife heads, and criticifing pates !? 


The fecond makes fome amends, being (we had almoft faid) 
neither fatire nor fenfe: | 


¢ Defpotic judges of poor infants’ fates!’ ; 
Thefe infants, however, are'metaphorical, and we are defired to 
¢ Spare poor we who never dred before !” 


He next intreats us to ‘ {pare the child,’ and then tells us that 
he fcorns | 

‘ To beg a boon which critics can deny.’ 
In fhort, that ‘he has afk’d no favour, and is not-afraid of our 
decifion.’ 

__We fear our wife heads will be thought rather foolifhly em- 
ployed in examining minutely fuch a production as the prefent, 
We fhall, therefore, give but one {pecimen, in which the author’s 
modefty and abilities will appear to equal advantage. 

¢ Spite of myfelf, my charaéter and name, 

My fqueamifh modefty and love of fame; 

(Whofe joys none flight but thofe hav’n’t known ’em) 
) do affert that love’s that /ummum bonum 

Which all your grave philofophers have mifs’d, 

Who all are errant blockheads I infitt ; 





* The Latin tranflation.we have feen before, and admired; but we are 


not quite certain that the work referred to is the fame with that bef 
though we have great reafon to think fo, © - aac tn 
| Such 
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Such dolts and purblind pedants, ftrike me dumb, 
If, all together, they are worth a plumb! 
Nay, do not ftare, nor fpoil that pretty face, 
My little pouter! with a French grimace; 
My doétrine’s orthodox, I do affure you, 
And will, if praétifed, fail not to allure you, 
Love !—’tis the only blifs we can enjoy, 
The only pleafure which will never cloy ; 
Its fullen dumps are not fo much amifs, 
And all its racks and tortures—heights of bliis : 
This is that fweet’ning cordial of life 
(But don’t miftake me, I abhor a wife) 
Pow’rful each ruder paifion to affuage, 
And calm to nothing ev’n a madman’s rage ; 
Without whofe fen{ual joys, however big, 
_1’d cheapen worlds, though offer’d for a fig.’ 

The above is intended as a confutation of Pope’s A//y maxim, 
that ‘ virtue alone is happinefs ;? and who can controvert fuch 
judicious arguments, and fo refpectable an authority, fupported 
by the experienee of feventeen years? For though we are told 
that many of thefe poems were written when the author was but 
penton years old, he affures us that he is now feventeen com- 
plete. : 


Lines written at. Twickenham, By D, O'Bryen. 4to. 1s. Debrett, 


The author makes a little more parade than is neceflary 
about his having written the poem in kf than half a day; but 
as his friends requefted bim to publifh it, furely he might have 
taken a little time; and a poem of 170 lines did not require a 
great deal to revife and polifh before he {ent it to the prefs, 
and by that means prevent its ‘abounding with the blemitfhes 
‘almoft infeparable from any thing fo executed.’ Some of the 
Jines are not deftityte of harmony ; but a little more attention 
would certainly. not have been amifs. After the encomiums 
pad to Mr, Fox for ‘his wonderful eloquence, 

| —— ‘the rich, the rapid tide 
That drags €’en vice for once to virtue’s fide,” 

For . 
* The eagle glance that fhoots through every part, 

And ftrikes the latent vilenefs of the heart. ——’ 

For 

¢ The fkill that fences liberty from ill, 

Both from the crowd's caprice and tyrant’s will. ——* 


For, in fhort, ‘collecting the world’s affairs in one view, and 
guiding the great concerns of human kind.” Muft not that 
gentleman confider the two laft lines of our following quotation 
as partaking a little too much of the anticlimax, both in refpect 

to. compofition and compliment ? | 
He, 
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© He, who réfifts, though the whole eatth combin’d, 
When the big matter fuits his mighty miod, 

In life’s low cares is borne by ev’ry tide, 

The humbleft rule him, and a child may guide.’ 


N OV. gk kb: Bs 


The Twin Sifters; or, the Effects of Education, 3 Vols 75. 6d 
feord. Hookham. 

As thefe adventures are not concluded, and as, at the end 
of the third volume, we perceive that they are to be conti- 
nued, we can give no pofitive opinion on them.—So far as we 
have feen, the work is not written by a common hand. There 
is a novelty in the remarks, and a neatnefs in the language, 
which feems to imply an author out of the ufual line. The 
charaéter of Granby is well drawn, and cotreétly fupported ; 
that of Mira is fcarcely, if at all, inferior; but the character 
of Amelia is, in fome parts, improbable. In general, how- 
ever, they are well Siferimshared, and the various pathetic 
fcenes worked op with peculiar fill. To the obfervations and 
remarks we might find fome objections; and this lady is not 
aware of the great heat of a folar microicope, or fhe would not 
puta fly there, to teach a gentleman humanity, at the expence 
of herown. We rifque a little at faying fo much of an unfi- 
nifhed work; but long experience in the circulating library has 
given us fome forefight. It is not difficult to fee how the ftory 
will end: we muft, however, be filent, that we may not anti- 
cipate the pleafure of others, or, what is of more cou.iequence, 
induce the lady to change her plan, that fhe may difgrace the 
prefcience of a Reviewer. 


The Ramble of Philo and his Man Sturdy. 2 Vols, ‘t2mo. 6s. 
; Lane. 


We expected much, and were difappointed. The plan was 
good, and the characters feemed at firft to be interefting ; bat 
the author’s ftrength foon failed, and we found nothing to en- 
tertain, or to inftruét. The characters introduced to Philo are 
generally unimportant and infipid ; his adventures are very in- 
confiderable ; and, if we except a few traits, fketched feemingly 
from life, we have feen nothing in thefe volumes which would 
induce us to fnatch them from the fire. 


Helena; a Novel. By a Lady of. Diftinétion, 12mo. 35. 
Richardfon. 


The editor fpeaks highly of this work; but we cannot fol- 
low him in the profufion ef his commendations. It is gene- 
rally unattected ; fometimes interefling ; but often dull, and in 
a few inftances, a little improbable. We have many reafons 
for thinking it not a profefional work (we allude to the profef- 
fion of a hackneyed novel-writer) ; but we cannot commend it 
very highly, except perhaps for being founded in truth, 


The 
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The Male Coquet. A Novel. 2Vols. By Jane Timbury. 12m0. 
3 55. fewed. Murray, 


The Male Coquet has been the object of fo much fatire, ri- 
dicule, and fober animadverfion, that we fear thefe weak ineffi- 
cient pages will be of no great fervice in reforming him. Asa 
novel, we can fay little of this work, but that it is a flight 
fummer filk, eafily frayed by the touch of criticifm, and through 
which we can every moment fee that the fcene is fictitious. 


The Pupil of Adverfity; an Oriental Tale. 2 Vols. 12mo. 55. 
‘Lane. 


This is a fairy tale, an allegorical hiftory, with fome politi- 
cal reflections, applicable to the prefent period. Together it 
affords an olio neither very confiftent, interefting, or pleafing. 
The allegory of the Ifland of Metamorphofes is, however, 
better conducted than any other; and fome parts of the Hiftory 
of India being preferved, our beaux and. belies have a little 
chance of learning a few faéts of inconfiderable importance, 


MISCELLANECUS. 


An authentic Detail of Particulars relative to the late Duche/s of 
King fton. 8vo. 35. 6d. Kearfley. 


The Life and Memoirs of Elizabeth Chudleigh, afterwards Mrs. 
Hervey and Countefs of Briftol, commonty called Duchefs of 
Kinzfton. 4t0- IS. 6d. Randall. 


Thefe two publications differ Tittle from each other: the 
former is, however, moft full, ard apparently moft authentic. 
The latter ts almoflits copy, deficient in fome parts, and dif- 
tinguifhed only by a recital of the law-proceedings, from the 
* chronicles and brief regifters of the times.’ To defcribe the 
duchefs of Kingfton is icarcely in our power; to relate the 
events of her life, the fruitful theme of every newfpaper, is {till 
more difficult, and, at beft, improper for our Journal. Gay, 
lively, elegant, and witty, fhe lives in the remembrance of thofe 
who knew her jn her early days, as the emprefs of fafhion, of 
fplendor, and of elegance. Her later life was flained with 
weaknefs, with hypocrify, and avarice. Always unftable, fhe 
was fatiated even with iplendor; unremittingly vain, fhe was 
the dupe of impofture; inceffantly avaricious, fhe appears the 
monfter of ingratitude. When her beauty was no longer the 
‘captivating veil; when her wit was obfolete, and vanity wat no 
_ longer gratified by facrifices at her fhrine, her other and lefs 
amiable qualities were difcerned; and fhe is a ftriking leffon of 
how little value the beit gifts of fortune are, when not properly 
employed, and how far the bleffings of heaven may be perverted 
by mifapplication ; for fhe lived without efteem, .and died with- 
out regret. Her will is a feries of inconfiftencies, of vanity, and 
of abiurdity: we can fcarcely think, that it was defigned for any 
_ thing but a fplendid monument of her conn¢Cions. with perfons 
of 
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of rank, with royalty, and even with infallibility. Perhaps in 
fome inftances (we know that there are /ome) her perfonal qua- 
lities, and her wit, fhould have been difplayed at a greuter 
length ; her charities fhould have been pointed out, and her occa- 
fional acts of benevolence fhould have been recorded. Though 
cenfure may obfcure the motives, the biographer fhould have 
recollected, that the faéts are undoubted; and how dangerous 
would be the precedent to deny applaufe, till the motive has 
pafied the ordeal of enquiry, and appears as unpolluted as the 
action is brilliant! 


A Differtation on Virgil’s Defcription of the ancient Roman Plough. 
By A. F. Des Carrieres. 8vo. 1s. Gardner, 


On the reverfe of an old coin the figure of an inftrument, 
which refembled the plough, occurred. It was evidently Ro- 
man, and the figure comes nearer to the inftrument defcribed 
by Virgil than any other form that has been fuggefted. It 
probably is the real plough of the ancient inhabitants of Italy ; 
and it turns up the earth, fows, and harrows, at the fame time. 
Every claffical agriculturalift has found a great difficulty in un- 
derftanding the ancient defcriptions ; and we have lately had 
occafion to noticeit in our review of Mr. Dickfon’s work. Yet 
M. de Carrieres is a little too fevere on his prédeceffors, who 
had no affiftance to guide them. We are forry that, in our li- 
mits, and without the plate, we can give no proper idea of this 
ancient and valuable inftrument. 


Catalogue of Five Hundred celebrated Authors of Great Britain, 
| now living. 8vo. 55. Faulder. 


We do not-think that the defign of characterifing living au- 
thors is a happy one; and, in this inftance, the execution is lefs 
fortunate than the defign, Of living authors many circumftances 
muft neceffarily be known, and of courfe, much mutt be corre& ; 
but where our author gives a character of their works, where he 
takes a fingle ftep out of the common path, it is generally an 
erroneous one; even the names are not always accurate, and the 
catalogue of works is generally defective. It is not difficult to 
guefs at the fentiments of the author, for they are occafionally 
difplayed often in uncandid criticifm, and fometimes in illiberal 
remarks. We fhall felect one inftance of his beft and his wortt 
manner. 


* GreaTHEaD, Samuel: fon of lady Mary Greathead, and 
nephew to the duke of Ancafter. Mr. Greathead when in Italy, 
was a contributor to a collection of pieces in profe and verfe, 
fuperintended by Mrs. Piozzi, and entitled the Florence Mifcel- 
lany. He has lately prefented the world with a tragedy, per- 
foymed at Dryry-lane theatre, and intitled the Regent, which 
has not altogether anfwered the expectations that had been formed 
of his abilities.’ 

¢ Patey, William; A. M. archdeacon of Carlifle; He pub- 
lifhed in 1784 a work, entitled Principles of Moral and Political 
Philo 
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Philofophy, in one volume quarto; which, though it exhibi¢ 
few marks of originality, though it be inimical to civil and reli- 

ious liberty, and though its moral principles be lax, crude, and 
indigefted, has experienced a very uncommon and brilliant fuc- 
cefs.’ 


din Epitome of the Hiffory of Europe. from the Reign of Charl 
magne, to the Beginning of the Reign of George ILI. By Sir 

William O’Dogherty. 8vo. 65. in Boards. Hookham. 

Sir William O’Dogherty very properly ftyles this Epitome a 
feries only of chronological facts : the ferics is, however, broken 
and interrupted, by its including fo many feparate, and often 

‘Independent kingdoms. This has been the error of many 
modern hiftorians, and is partly owing to the nature of their 
fubject, though they have not been careful to combine even thofe 
parts which are very intimately connected. In a few inftances, 
our author adds fome refleftions, but they are neither very nu- 
merous or profound, This work may, however, be extremely 
ufeful, not only for the younger ftudent, but for the purpofe of 
referring to faéts and dates. We have examined many parts of 
it, and fee no reafon to impeach its accuracy. 


An Account of the Hunting Excurfious of Afoph ul Dowlah. By 
William Blane, Efge Svo-e 15. ‘Stockdale. 

Tt appears that the naboo of Oude fets out upon his hunting 
excurfion annually about the beginning of December, and re- 
turns about the beginning of March. His retinue confifts of 
no lefs than twenty thoufand perfons, and is furnifhed with all 
the conveniences of travelling, and all the delicacies of the 
‘table, in the moft magnificent ftyle of Afiatic luxury. He 
bends his courfe towards the fkirts of the northern mountains, 
where the country is moit proper for game; and generally 
makes a circuit from four to fix hundred miles. 


A True and Faithful Account of the Eland of Veritas. 80. 15. 
Stalker. 


This ftrange ifland is fituated fouthward of Bofion, and yet 
Botany-bay is in the way on returning to New England: the 
snhabitants, without any connection with other kingdoms, fpeak 
Englifh, and underftand Latin. A plot of this kind cannot be 
defigned to impofe on the reader, for the artifice is too obvious ; 
and we fee no good reafon for introducing it ; or if any plot was 
neceflary, for its not being brought with more {kill within the 
bounds of probability. The political regulations of the pretend- 
ed Veritafians are very near to thofe of our own country, which 
are therefore, in our author’s opinion, not diftant from perfection. 
The ele€tive monarchy and the annual parliaments are, we think, 
no improvements. Butthe chief objec of the author is religion: 
the Veritalians are philofophical Unitarians. A liturgy on thefe 
principles forms the chief part of the work; and in the fecond 
and third difcourfes annexed, the claims of our Saviour to every 
diftinction, but that of a good and enlightened man, are difcuffed 
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at fome length, and in the author’s opinion overthrown. We 
need not, at this time, offer any arguments fora contrary fyftem ; 
and our author furely could not be ferious, when he requefted a 
private confutation of what might appear erroneous, 


A Letter to T. E. Tomlins, Barrifter at Law; containing fome 
candid Obfervations on a late Pudlication of bis, entitled, ** the 
Law of Wills and Codicils.”” By William Muchalle 8vo. 
1s. Whieldon. 


Mr. Muchaltl differs in one point from Mr. Lovelafs ; in fe- 
veral from Mr. Tomlins, and from the editors of Newman’s 
Conveyancing. His oppofition is conducted with candour, and 
frequently with fuccefs. But fuch is the glorious uneertainty 
-ef the law, and fo minuie are fome of our prefent author's 
diftinGtions, that itis by no means clear that the future decifions 
may be in his favour. 


A Sketch of the Life and Paintings of Thomas Gainftorough, Efq- 
By Philp Thicknefe. 8v0. 15. Fores. 


This work may be ftyled:a narrative of Mr. Thicknefle’s 
tranfactions with Mr. Gainfborough. So far they may probably 
be correct. There is, however, little difcrimination of Gainf- 
borough’s talents, and a very fhort account of the man, He 
had undoubtedly genius, and it was diftinguifhed by-its ufual 
refinement and delicacy, its common attendants, excentricity 
and inequality. We hope to receive a much beiter life of this 
 celebrazed painter, if fome of his former intimate acquaintance 
can be prevailed on to tranfinit a more finifhed picture of him 
to pofterit , 


The Abbey of Kilkbampton. An Improved Editions 8vo0. 25. 6d- 
Keariley. 


We found fomewhat to commend in the firft part of this work, 
which occurs in our Lth vol. p. 253; but the author foon loft 
his credit, and defcended to illiberal fcurrility and mean invec- 
tive. He received our fevere reprehenfions, in the fame volume, 
p- 445- The prefent work, which contains both parts, omit- 
ting only the epitaphs of thofe who really require monumentak 
diftinGtions, muft be of unequal merit. In general, it is weak, 
ill-natured, and contemptible ; and, though we may praife the 
defign, if conducted with propriety and decorum, We cannot too 
feverely reprobate the work before us. 


A Letter to Sir Francis Blake, Bart. wherein his Arguments for 
the Abolition of Tythes, and the Reform of the Church Revenue,, 
are candidly confidered, and their Futility expofed. 8vo0. 15. Ode 
Evans and Son’ 


Some years fince fir Francis Blake propofed a fcheme for the 
abolition of tythes, and a reform of the church-revenue. This 
work is the object of his correfpondent’s examination; and he 
follows it clofely, with great force of argument and much can- 
dour, His remarks do not, however, militate againft an efta- 
blifhed ftipend, by commutation, or any /imilar method. 
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An Apology to the Public, for a continued Intrufion on their Notice 3 
with an Appeal to the free and independent Proprietors of Bank 
Stock. By William Pickett, Efg. 8vo. 15. Sewell. 


The author of this Appeal points out a variety of inftances, 
in which he thinks the charter of the Bank Company has been 
violated, and which is highly becoming the pruprietors to take 
fteps to prevent in future. But ‘as to the intimations, infinua- 
tions, and fufpicions, of the interefted condué of the Directors, 
or any of them, he pretends not to be able to prove any thing. 
He thinks it ftrange, however, thatthe gentlemen in the direc 
tion of the bank have not had long ago a {pecial court, for the 
purpofe of fatisfying the proprietors with refpect to the integrity © 
of their conduct. 


Petite Encyclopédie des Feunes Gens. Avec Figures. Par N. 
Wanoftrocht. 8v0. 65. Boofey. 


This little fchoo!l-book ‘1s very clear, fufficiently accurate, 
and comprehenfive. .It deferves, and will undoubtedly obtain, 
no inconfiderable encouragement. 


Effay on the Confiruction ard Ufe of a Mine-Auger.. Tranflated 
- from the German of Mr. Geife. By William Fames MNeven, 
M.D. 8vo. 2s. Richardfon. : 


This inftrument is not a new one, nor do we find any material 
improvements on that which is now commonly ufed. Indeed, 
the only improvement muft be an acquifition of force and ve- 
‘locity, by the proper application of the machinery, and a me- 
‘thod of manaying an auger, if divided into fewer pieces, where 
of courfe each piece is longer. Some other inftruments of a 
‘fimilar kind, asa borer for the farmer and well-digger, are des 
fcribed. Some of the ufes.to which the auger may be applied, 
according to our author, are vifionary. 


A Comprehenfive Grammar of the Englifh Language, for the Ufe of 
. Youth. By 7. Rothwell. 8vo. 3s.. Cadell. 


This Grammar ieems well adapted to the earlier periods of 
education ; but it defcends a little too low to be the object of 
-criticifm, or particular remark, 











CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr. M. complains of us, with reafon: it muft undoubtedly 
have appeared to -him that his work has been negleéted. We 
beg leave, however, to afflure him, that it has been often in our 
“hands, and the delay only. owing to our with to examine it with 
‘accuracy. Various circumftances have prevented the completion 
of this tafk, which Dr. M. muft know to be tedious and difficult; 
‘to require much uninterrupted leifure, and a well-flored library. 
‘We hope that our account will not be delayed beyond the.next 
‘Number. 
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